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THE HIGHER CONSERVATION 


As you probably know, the scallop 
season on the Cape is in the fall. The ex- 
perts can predict its value pretty accu- 
rately by looking months ahead at the 
underside of the eelgrass, where the 
seed shellfish cling. And in the vague 
way of a “summer person,” I had long 
been under the impression that you 
weren't apt to find a full-grown scallop 
much before October. 

That's why I was surprised in early 
July to wander out on the flats and pick 
up a number of good-sized ones. I rinsed 
them in a tide pool, and one of them 
opened and nipped my finger. Carrying 
them a little more gingerly, I walked 
back up the beach to the Old Salt. He 
was cleaning plaice fish on a slab of 
marble that had once graced somebody's 
bureau. 

“Can you eat these things in sum- 
mer?” I asked him. He looked at me 
kind of sideways. 

“They're protected—that’s what they 
are.” 

I thought of the sharp-spined shell. “I 
should say they were,”—wringing my 





nipped finger—“but I mean, are 
edible?” 

The Old Salt can wither you 
when his heart is full of kindness, 
tected. Protected by law, son. Youe 
take scallops till October. Ordin; 
says so.” “a 

Embarrassingly I remembered s0 Si 

. . ir 
thing about conservation and com 
cial restriction. I couldn’t think of 
thing brighter to say than “Oh, I # 
And guiltily I marched my scallops ball 
to water and left them in their eleme 

But it started me wondering ab 
protection. Is it chiefly a matter of 
own equipment—our shells, our spi 
our nips—or of a great Law from out 
us? Certainly we do what we cat 
build up the armor. Certainly we 
to pride ourselves on our invulnerabili 
“I can take it,” we say. Whereas 
great fact is—however circumsta 
may seem to contradict—that Someb 
Else takes it for us. We're protected 
the ordinance known as Providence, 
the Law that is in God, by the Lawt 
is Love. 































—LockHART AMERMAN 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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EDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Christians Anonymous? 


After this Joseph of Arimathea, who 
ss a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, for 

of the Jews, asked Pilate that he 
ight take away the body of Jesus. 
John 19:38, RSV) 


osepH of Arimathea was a man of 
great wealth, learned in the wisdom 
§ the Greeks. He was, none the less, 
careful seeker after God. He had out- 
ved his adolescent contempt for the 
hith of his fathers. Life had taught 
him there could be no salvation for the 
orld by way of Rome’s military might. 
is intellectual pilgrimage had led him 
lp see there could be no redemption in 
eek learning. The bower of Epicurus 
ed no healing for wounded spirits. 
brooding and thoughtful, Joseph con- 
idered the ancient faith of Israel. He 
mew there were rich and abiding values 
n it, but the disputations of the San- 
hedrin, of which he was a member, 
bothered him. He chafed under the rub- 
bish of controversy. 
Since Joseph was a sincere seeker for 
ruth, the mind and spirit of Jesus in- 
rigued him. Joseph admired the cour- 
ge of the Galilean who brushed aside 
he trivialities of life and law and ad- 
“Beressed himself to central matters. Jesus 
poke “as one who had authority,” and 
was clear to Joseph that Jesus brought 
authentic tidings of invisible things.” 
he radiance of God was in him and the 
renity of the Eternal, too. The more 
dseph exposed himself to the person- 
of the strange Galilean, the more 
was constrained to believe in him. 
tcretly Joseph became a disciple. He 
id no one, save possibly Nicodemus, 
is friend and colleague on the Sanhe- 
irin. He was quite unwilling to declare 
imself. There was too much at stake. 
bo Joseph of Arimathea was “a disciple 
Mt Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the 
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You and I ought to understand Jo- 
tph. We, too, are disciples of Jesus, 
but secretly, for fear” of one thing or 
nother. Habitually we keep our Chris- 
lian convictions ‘so well hidden that 
hose around us never suspect we are 
lisciples. Our neighbors know us as nice 
sons, but unless they happen to look 
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out of the window when we start for 
church Sunday morning they never 
would guess we are followers of Ghrist. 
We wear Rotary and Kiwanis buttons 
with pride, and Masonic rings with a 
flourish. For some reason or another, 
however, we seldom mention the fact 
that we are disciples of the Prince of 
Peace. It never occurs to us to go after 
Bill Jones and stay with him until he 
shares our allegiance to the King of 
Kings. 

I suspect there are several reasons for 
our reluctance to affirm our discipleship. 
For one thing, we are reticent about our 
religion. We have the curious notion 
that what we and our neighbors believe, 
if anything, is nobody’s business. We 
are well persuaded, however, that if a 
man lives by Communist belief it is very 
much our business. Such a man is 
socially dangerous, un-American, if you 
please. We do not sense, however, that 
men of no belief are equally dangerous. 
Their negations undermine the moral 
and spiritual foundations of democratic 
society. They are frail anchors to hold 
mankind steady in the deadly struggle 
of ideologies today. So, in reality, what 
I believe concerns you, and what you 
believe concerns me and my children, 
too. Neither you nor I can afford to be 
disciples of Jesus, “but secretly,” for 
fear of invading the privacy of our 
neighbors’ beliefs. What those around 
us beliéve is too important to the future 
to be nobody’s business. 

Then, too, we are reticent about re- 
ligion because we have a horror of being 
sentimental or soft. I was amused the 
other day when a speaker described a 
friend of his as a “two-fisted, hard-hitting 
Christian.” His description was a conces- 
sion to the popular notion that a Chris- 
tian is a “milk toast” like the timid soul. 
Most of us want to be two-fisted first 
and Christian second. So, we remain 
anonymous Christians all too often, for 
fear the world will think us soft. 

When will we get the idea that there 
is nothing tougher on earth than the 
Christian faith? Nothing soft and merely 
sentimental sent Jesus to die on a cross. 
Paul was no “milk toast”—stoned, beaten, 
shipwrecked, imprisoned, whipped with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails the way he was. 


Luther was no timid soul, and there was 
nothing weak about the thousands who 
died in Nero’s arena. It took more than 
softness to endure a Nazi prison camp 
as did Martin Niemoeller. We Christians 
are surrounded by a “vast cloud of wit- 
nesses” who dared to be heroes. They 
were disciples, but not secretly. 

Perhaps, then, there is a third reason 
for our reluctance to speak of our faith 
to those who do not share it. In this age 
of science and reason we have an un- 
easy suspicion that our Christianity is 
not intellectually respectable. This feel- 
ing often occurs when we live in the 
atmosphere of great universities and col- 
leges. Sinclair Lewis describes it well 
when in his novel The God Seeker, he 
writes about a group of intellectual aris- 
tocrats who “believe in God but just 
don’t care to mention him or any of the 
other lowly friends they knew before 
they went to Yale.” 

It should be noted, of course, that 
Christianity is not primarily a lesson in 
logic, although there is genuine logic in 
it. Neither is faith a matter of believing 
what is not so. Faith does not deny the 
relevance of reason. It reaches beyond 
reason on the assumption that a man 
ought to live by the noblest hypothesis 
consistent with the facts of human ex- 
perience. Certainly, as Professor Mac- 
Intosh notes, we have a right to “believe 
as we must, to live as we ought.” 

The Christian faith can stand on its 
own feet intellectually, and we need not 
hang our heads in the presence of intel- 
lectuals. “I am not ashamed of the gos- 
pel: for it is the power of God for salva- 
tion to every one who has faith.” I will 
not be a disciple secretly. On the con- 
trary, I shall shout my faith from the 
housetops in the assurance that facts are 
its friends and the truth can be trusted 
to sustain it. Joseph of Arimathea was 
“a disciple, but secretly,” not for fear of 
the truth, but “for fear of the Jews.” We 
are often disciples but secretly, not for 
fear of the truth, but for fear of the 
ridicule of sophisticated tongues. 

It was not until after the crucifixion 
that Joseph emerged as a mature dis- 
ciple. He declared himself, affirmed 
openly what he had believed in secret, 
when he went to Pilate to ask for the 
body of Jesus. Tenderly, Joseph buried 
the Master in the tomb the disciple had 
prepared for himself. In a glorious ges- 
ture of affirmation he shared his faith 
and his conviction with the world. It 
was not until then that his contempor- 
aries took his Christianity seriously. Why 
should anyone take us seriously if we 
are disciples, “but secretly”? 
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« James W. Hoffman, in his short visit 
to Iowa, caught a keener insight of this 
parish’s vision than we realized (“One 
Foot on the Soil,” P. L., March 16, 
1957). True, we had “one foot in the 
church universal,” but that foot at times 
seemed weak to us. 

Regently, however, an event occurred 
which convinced us that Jim Hoffman 
was right. The officers of the Vail and 
Westside Presbyterian Churches, at a 
joint meeting, voted to send their pastor, 
the Reverend Frank R. Mease, to Japan 
as a short-term missionary for July and 
August of this year. Mr. Mease will be 
a member of the Centenary Movement 
evangelistic campaign, the goal of which 
is one-million Christians in Japan by 
1959. 

This decision by the church officers 
took great faith as well as vision, for al- 
though the boards of our church en- 
courage this action, the financing is en- 
tirely up to the local congregation, over 
and above regular benevolence and 
other giving. Some were worried about 
dry weather and falling cattle prices, 
but the prevailing spirit was “Somehow 
we'll do it.” —Mnrs. Frank R. MEASE 

Vail, lowa 


‘Ruling Elders 
Measure Their Job’ 


« In reference to the article “Ruling 
Elders Measure Their Job,” April 27 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, 1... agree 
with the statement of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education . “to a great extent 
what happens in and through the church 
depends upon how seriously the officers 
take their positions, how well they un- 
derstand the meaning of the church and 
how well equipped they are to function 
as leaders.” . . . 

[I am troubled, however, by the state- 
ment] “. more important than any 
conclusions we may reach is the work 
of thinking together.” ...I should say 
that the conclusions in individual and 
group thinking must be according to 
God’s Word or they cannot be classified 
as sound Christian conclusions. . . . If the 
man who in the course of the discussion 
expresses his belief, “I've worked with 
too many Jews to believe that they can- 
not be saved simply because they are 
not Christians” goes home with this 
opinion unchanged, what has that man 
or any other person present gained in 
the matter of Biblical truth? Our Bible 


is very clear on the point as in John 
verse 6, “I am the way, and the tn 
and the life; no one comes to the Fath 
but by me.”... Surely the great q 
mission “Go forth and make diseip 
of all nations” would not have bg 
given by Christ if the Christian gog 
were not a necessary requirement. . , 
today’s trend toward so-called bro; 
mindedness there. is danger that we shy 
not discriminate between opinions 

sound convictions. . . 


—ETHEL Wann 
Columbus, 6 


John Calvin’s Opinion 
Re Organs for Worship 


Kees 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, there appears ¢ 
statement, “Chairs, a small organ, 
other equipment necessary for worst 
will be needed.” 

Calvin himself said, “... these thi 
being not only superfluous, but useles 
are to be abstained from, because pu 
and simple modulation is sufficient 
the praise of God; if it is sung witht 
heart and with the mouth... .” 

On the thirty-third Psalm, Calvin call 
the introduction of instruments in? 
Christian worship of God “not only, 
unadvised zeal, but perverse obstinacy 

The committee on restoration calls 
small organ necessary for worship. 
vin called it, for worship, superfluo 
useless, unadvised, etc. 

When Calvin Auditorium is reste 
he, being dead, should be allowed t 
speak. Don’t be unkind. Don’t be i 
congruous. Praise the Lord in Calvi 
Auditorium, a cappella. 

—T. R. HutcHes 
New Castle, Pennsylee 


The Clearing House 


« The leprosy colony at Nkoneme 
in the French Cameroun could use i 
teen to twenty choir gowns. Any chure 
wishing to donate gowns should 
ascertain whether or not the need 

been met. It would help if the don 
could ship direct to Africa by ps 

post. Inquiries should be addressed t 


eign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
York 10, New York. 
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« The First Presbyterian Church of pj 
Green Cove Springs, Florida, can U9 jog 
twenty-five or more copies of Th Rg 
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SHOP TALK 
Pentecost Sunday, which comes on June 


9 this year, is celebrated throughout 

Christendom as the birthday of the A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
church and the festival of the Holy 

Spirit. In The Power of the Spirit (page 

]3), George E. Sweazey observes that The ‘ 
“t is as the Holy Spirit we know God Presbyterian 
best.” Dr. Sweazey, a graduate of West- 

minster College 
in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, Princeton 
Seminary, and the 
University of Ber- 
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WHOM GOD HATH 


JOINED 


Each phrase of the wedding service expresses beautifully and realistically 


Jane and Tom fidgeted nervously in 
the minister's office. They were planning 
to be married, and their pastor had in- 
sisted on a conference to talk over the 
wedding and the meaning of the service 
itself. The bride had readily agreed, for 
she was active in the church and knew 
her pastor to be personally interested in 
them. Tom was reluctant to come. There 
were so many things to do to get ready 
for the wedding. Saturday was his only 
time away from work, and here he had 
to come and be “preached at” by the 
minister. He was in no mood for inter- 
ference. He knew what he was doing. 
He had gone with Jane for two years, 
and no one had to tell him they were 
suited for each other. 

However, as the conference pro- 
gressed, Tom had to admit that it might 
be a good idea to go over the service 
itself. After all, Jane and he would prob- 
ably be nervous at the time of the wed- 
ding, and might miss the cues. 

The minister explained to them the 
purpose of the conference. “Few people 
realize,” he said, “that the marriage serv- 
ice itself outlines the secrets of married 
happiness. In fact, it’s a capsule clue to 
marriage.” Through the years the service 
has been revised in the Book of Com- 
mon Worship, he continued, until each 
phrase expresses beautifully and power- 
fully the various aspects of married life. 

Jane and Tom each had a copy of the 
service and they started to study it to- 
gether with their pastor. “The service as 
it is today may be divided into three 
main emphases,” the pastor began. 


6 


The first emphasis is the priority of 
God's intent and purpose. A marriage is 
something “God hath joined.” The 
words of introduction given by the min- 
ister as the bride and bridegroom take 
their places in the chancel stress the 
truth that marriage is God’s idea and not 
man’s. It is a divine intent. Our human 
incompleteness needs a partner. An old 
legend gives logic for the Biblical narra- 
tive that Eve was created from Adam’s 
rib. Not the head, for that might have 
given woman intellectual dominance 
over man. Not the foot, for that might 
have tempted man to walk over woman. 
But the rib, that portion closest to the 
heart. Thus out of love did God create 
woman. 

The priority of God’s relationship to 
marriage also stresses the couple’s pri- 
ority to one another. “Our Savior has 
declared that a man shall leave his 
father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife.” With wisdom Jesus pierced 
through the dangerous possessiveness 
that occasions “mother-in-law” trouble, 
and that neurotic clinging which parents 
often impose upon their children. 

Throughout the introduction, practi- 
cal counsels are included in this love 
which “God hath joined.” “Cherish a 
mutual esteem and love,” the couple is 
told. Four times love is tied to a phrase 
that strengthens it and releases it from 
mere sentiment and passion: 

“To bear with each other’s infirmities 
and weaknesses.” Here is the whole 
principle of acceptance. How often a 


counselor encounters in marital diff- 
culty that inability of partners to read 
each other truly. During the period of 
their engagement they had had high 
hopes and expectations of their mar 
riage. Each had put his best foot for- 
ward. Little habits and vices had been 
minimized—marriage would take care of 
them. But it didn’t. The husband still 
kept up his drinking. The wife continued 
her habit of tardiness. Now the high 
expectations have bumped into low at 
tainments, and despair has _ resulted. 
Frank and honest acceptance of each 
other is the beginning of hope in mar:- 
tal adjustment. In that acceptance there 
may be opportunity to probe for im 
sights behind the problems without the 
barriers of hostility thrown in the path. 

“To comfort each other.” Yes, to com- 
fort in the full meaning of the word’ 
derivation: con and fortis, which means 
“to strengthen.” Do we as marriage 
partners mutually strengthen each other, 
or do we take refuge behind our de 
fenses and lob accusations across the 
battleground of our emotions? The mo 
ment husband or wife wishes to be su 
perior or free from criticism, a marriage 
becomes a competition instead of @ 
companionship. 

“In honesty and industry to provide 
for each other and for their household 
in temporal things.” Few people realiz 
that Christianity is concerned with ec 
nomics. Popular sentiment suggests that 
love and a dime are all that are needed. 
Indeed one of the favorite songs sung at 
weddings proclaims, “I come to thee 
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llyfthe various aspects of married life. 
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ith naught save love.” This would be 
a shaky foundation. 

“To pray for and encourage each other 
in the things which pertain to God.” 
When we marry we should unite on 
something taller than ourselves. Like the 
spokes of a wheel, the closer we are to 
the hub, the closer we are to each other. 

The introduction ends on the charge 
that the couple seriously confront the 
sacred union of their lives in the glad 
acknowledgment of God's priority of 
blessing. The prayer which follows the 
introduction asks that all of life, its 
cares and trials and comforts, be under- 
taken “as becometh Christians under thy 
heavenly guidance and protection.” 


il 

The service now moves from the em- 
phasis upon the divine priority as the 
resource for mutual enrichment, to the 
couple's participation with the business 
of daily living. Here the questions asked 
and the vows shared emphasize each 
partner's responsibility to the other. The 
minister puts the questions to the bride- 
groom first, “Wilt thou have this woman 
tobe thy wife, and wilt thou pledge thy 
toth to her .. . ?” Troth and truth have 
the same derivation. Thus, a man 
pledges to his wife his true self, not 
his best foot forward, not some concept 
of what he may become. He gives his 
tue self, “in all love and honor [note 
how honor strengthens love], in all duty 
and service, in all faith and tenderness.” 
That covers the gamut of human partici- 
pation, doesn’t it? 
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by THOMAS S. GEE 


Further, he is asked to “live with her, 
and cherish her.” And that’s a large 
assignment. It’s one thing to live with 
another person, to participate in the ex- 
periences of each day with some amount 
of mutual understanding. But, it’s an 
even greater thing to cherish another 
person. That means moving over into 
the other’s life, sitting where the partner 
sits in the fullest sense of shared insight 
and understanding. The moment the 
word cherish is added, a whole plus of 
human affirmation becomes a part of 
the marriage venture. But this is the 
command, “according to the ordinance 
of God, in the holy bond of marriage.” 
The same questions are asked of the 
bride, g~nd the same participation re- 
quired. 

The vows are undoubtedly the high 
point of the ceremony. The couple face 
each other and pledge their love in 
phrases that leave no doubt about the 
command of full and mutual participa- 
tion. “I, Thomas, take thee, Jane; to be 
my wedded wife; and I do promise and 
covenant. ...” The word covenant brings 
in the sacred bondage so meaningful in 
the Old Testament. A covenant rela- 
tionship was a strong and binding com- 
mitment between God and man. Re- 
member Jacob and his covenant with 
God? The word promise today needs 
that addition of covenant. Promises are 
so easily broken. A commercial adver- 
tisement for perfume alludes to it— 
“Promise her anything, but give her so- 
and-so perfume.” The strength of a 
covenant is in the marriage promise. 





And what a contract it is: “To be thy 
loving and faithful husband, . . .” Fidel- 
ity begins in the mind and is that willing 
discipline which seeks within marriage 
the fulfillment which a casual morality 
suggests can be found without restric- 
tion. Fidelity is the willingness to put 
loving fences around your marriage in 
the knowledge that only within those 
fences are the things which build for 
peace and genuine enrichment. The 
gamut of human life is again covered: 
“In plenty and in want; in joy and in 
sorrow; in sickness and in health; as 
long as we both shall live.” 

The pledge and token of the vows 
exchanged is the ring. Here something 
occurs which is not witnessed by the 
wedding guests. The bridegroom usu- 
ally passes the ring directly to his bride 
in token of their mutual participation as 
man and wife, Then the bride places the 
ring on the wedding book where a 
prayer of blessing is offered. See how 
aptly their human relationship is again 
touched by the guidance of God. A 
friend of mine once had inscribed on 
his own ring the words, “Each for the 
other.” But on his wife’s ring was the 
phrase, “Both for God.” 

The prayer of consecration, which 
follows the vows, lights up the whole 
intent of the husband and wife to share 
life by appealing to the power of God 
as their source of strength. It is one 
thing to know the road they might walk. 
It is another to have the power to walk 
it. “Granting unto them grace to ful- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Rev. Robert Bradburn, Presbyterian missionary at 
Lampang, scratch-tests blindfolded Thai with a piece of 
paper. If the man can’t feel paper, he may have leprosy. 
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Two village leaders at the Prasopsook Christian Leprosy 
Colony near Lampang ride out to deliver D.D.S. pills. 
Behind them are the school and a modern church (right). 
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TO CONQUER 
AN ANCIENT 
SCOURGE 


In Thailand, as in other 
nations, the medical arm of the 
Christian church seeks new 


methods to stop old ills 


Text and phots 
by HENRY L. MCCORKLE 


The most dramatic fact in the world today is not the 
development of hydrogen bombs or intercontinental mis 
siles; it is man’s progress against disease. Especially in Asia 
and Africa is this true. In Thailand alone, for example, 
government medical teams with United Nations Children’ 
Fund support have examined 9,000,000 people since 1950 
for yaws—that horrible, disfiguring ailment so prevalent in 
the tropics. More than 1,250,000 with the disease have 
been treated and cured with a simple shot or two of 
penicillin. In 1960 Thai health officials expect that malaria, 
the dreaded fever which used to afflict almost everybody, 
will be wiped out as a major disease. And in February 
of this year, the Thai government announced an eight 
year campaign against the world’s most ancient and most 
abhorred crippler—leprosy, which claims one out of every 
hundred in Thailand as a victim. 

But, despite all the miracles, and all the campaigns com- 
pleted and contemplated, the world’s first real medical 
check-up has hardly gone past the waiting-room stage. Its 
still true that of the 10,000 babies born every hour in this 
world of ours, at least 350 won't tive a month, and at 
least half won't live past thirty-two years of age. 

It is quite obvious that the world desperately needs 


One of the Prasopsook leaders hands out D.D.S. pills © 
patient. Pills are usually taken three at a time twit 
2 a week. The young boy (center) does not have the disease 
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Many of the neat, white cottages at McKean Colony are gifts from Christians overseas. The child being carried by her 
leprous mother must soon be sent to the well children’s section of the colony to escape being infected by her parent. 


Founded in 1908 by Presbyterian Dr. James W. McKean, this famous colony is supported by the American Leprosy Mission. 


‘ 
all the doctors, nurses, and technicians it can possibly pro- 
duce. It is also true that the great majority of these needed 
medical personnel must serve the mushrooming demands 
of governmental bodies. In Thailand, for example, the 
government operates 700 general health clinics and some 
fifty hospitals. But these service only about one-sixth of 
the nation’s population. At least 18,000,000 in*this one 
nation do not have adequate medical care, if any. And 
every day, thousands more are beginning to realize that 
medical care is possible for them. 

In view of this tremendous medical potential and of 
giant governmental strides to meet it, what is the role of 
the relatively tiny Protestant medical force throughout the 
world? This is a growing problem for many Asian and 
African countries where economic, nationalistic, and lin- 
guistic difficulties have combined to cramp Christian 
medical work. 

Some people have already predicted that Protestant 
medical work as such is soon to be finished—overwhelmed, 
wtmanned, and outplanned by government and non- 
church forces. But-most Protestants overseas agree that this 
should not and cannot happen. Churches must do more 
than ever before to strengthen the Christian medical arm 
werseas. And the medical arm must find new ways to 
pioneer and new ways to supplement other programs. The 
ight on leprosy in Thailand shows what the church can do 
0 vitalize its healing mission. 
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Leprosy is an often misunderstood disease. It is rarely 
contagious except under conditions of prolonged intimate 
contact. People over thirty seldom catch it even after close 
contact with leprosy victims. In fact, a husband and wife 
—one with the disease; one without—may live happily 
together for years without further infection. Although it 
is difficult to cure, it is fairly easy to arrest with proper 
medication and diet. 

For centuries, the classic treatment of leprosy has been 
either to ignore it or isolate it. Even today, less than one 
per cent of the world’s ten million leprosy victims have 
any treatment at all. Most of this work is still carried on 
by Christians in hard-to-reach colonies. But after years of 
practice and research, Christian leprosy experts have 
realized that drastic changes must be made in the old 
pattern, “We've been isolating the wrong people,” says Dr. 
Chinda Singhanet, the brilliant, new director of Thailand's 
famous McKean Leprosy Colony. “Since the disease is 
passed on through intimate contact between parents and 
children, we've found it’s more sensible to isolate the well 
children than the infected parents.” 

Because of pioneering Protestant work—and its prompt 
recognition by the government—Thailand is making heart- 
ening progress in its battle against the most dreaded of 
all ailments. Today, ten per cent of Thailand’s some 200,000 
leprosy victims are receiving care. The Church of Christ, 
through McKean Colony, eight general hospitals, and 
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Handweaving is one of the several major home industries 
run by the McKean Colony. Work like this provides not 
only therapy but income to the Colony’s 515 patients. 


Mrs. Chamchitta Laohawadnna, secretary of the Lampang 
Leprosy Foundation, and Mr. Noi Khumson, president 
(right), ask a government doctor about the state program. 



































twenty-two village centers, actively serves more than 
third of the 20,000. 

Beautiful McKean Colony, located six miles from { 
city of Chiengmai was the first leprosarium in Thailay 
Today its 515 patients run the entire colony, support 
themselves with several home industries. Its “well peopl 
—the noninfected children of patients—are kept from j 
timate contact with their families, but they can see the 
parents. Dr. Chinda and his small medical staff are alread 
specialists in all forms of leprosy surgery. 

But Dr. Chinda spends more time on the road thang 
of his predecessors ever did. Although the Colony remaj 
the center of leprosy work, it is in the village home-« 
program that the most vital progress is being made, 
leprosy is to be conquered, it must be discovered, ¢ 
for, and contained in the home. 

The average leprosy village in Thailand is a collegi 
of thatch houses erected near an established town. Hf 
the victims raise crops and trv to live as normal a li 
possible. McKean’s home-care program turns this 
into a center for education and treatment. 

A plain, white pill a little smaller than an aspirin 
D.D.S. tablet-—makes the home-care program possible. 
drug, a sulfa derivative, helps to control the leprosy pi 
site and may eventually arrest the disease. The secret 
in keeping the drug in the system at all times. No matte 
how remote the village center is today, an adequate amou 
of medicine can be supplied in pill form. The pills, u 
handled by the village leaders, are supplemented by t 
eling clinics. Non-infected children are segregated whe 
ever possible. Serious cases are usually sent to McKe 

One of the most significant outgrowths of this 
leprosy program is a three-year-old group called the Lam 
pang Leprosy Foundation. Its board, which includes a 
American Presbyterian missionary, a Buddhist priest, the 
provincial governor, Christian and Buddhist doctors, and 
prominent business people, assists all leprosy patients “te 
gardless of their race, religion, political doctrine, or tcf§ Dr. ' 
nomic condition.” Color 


This interfaith group, which serves the northern provine 
of Lampang, is the first of its kind in the nation. Alread 
it has taken charge of the home-care program in the 
province’s three leprosy villages—one Christian, one Budé- 
hist, and one run by the government. The foundation has 
produced a color film about its work which has already 
caused nation-wide comment and support. And later this 
year, it will dedicate a fine new building for the nor 
infected children of its villages. Its goal is simple: “It is 
our hope as a Foundation that by following this type d 
program, leprosy in our province may be controlled and 
finally eliminated within the next twenty years.” 

Thailand’s leprosy can be controlled in a generation. 
A Spanish doctor under UNICEF sponsorship is now work 
ing on a pilot project which may be of tremendous aid to 
the village center program. But the nation has only three 
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leprosaria and some forty village centers. Only one province fj Siny 
out of seventy-one has a foundation. And the facilities for § sion 
isolation of well children—so desperately needed—are prac § fror 
tically non-existent. Relatively speaking, Christians in Thai § 1 


land have done more so far to conquer this disease than § fow 
any other group. But the job has just begun. larg 


The reinforced concrete supports are set for the Lampang The 
Foundation’s new, two-story building for the well children 9 by) 


‘ of leprosy patients. Building will be ready this yeat § tos 
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Dr. Chinda stands in front of a group of Christian leprosy villagers who live some forty miles away from McKean 
Colony. During the rainy season it often takes Dr. Chinda a day or two to visit some of these near-by centers. 


IE INCOMPARABLE DR. CHINDA 






sudd- 

n has A prominent Thai Christian pioneers for his faith as well as his profession 

‘ead 

" thisff yx Front of the Singhanet Hospital in national director. The Christian books thought of Kagawa and Schweitzer as 
non & Chiengmai, Thailand, are five large and tracts are—like the carvings—for he does about the latest medical tech- 
‘It sf containers. Two are cages—each one sale. They come from the Christian lit- niques. 

e OM filled by a large, black, Siamese bear. erature office of the Church of Christ in Even in the fast-moving United 


and Two are display cabinets full of hand- Thailand which Dr. Chinda serves as __ States, this fifteen-year record of service 
some teak carvings. The last is a broad, medical department chief. The busy would be considered outstanding. But 
tion. ff glass case, nine feet high, crammed with _ surgeon is also chairman of the board of _ in tropical Thailand, where life is con- 
ork- § Christian literature. northern Thailand’s largest hospital— siderably more relaxed and far more dif- 
dto® All the hardware—and the bears—be- 150-bed McCormick—which is run by ficult, this record is astounding. Dr. 
hree # long to fifty-four-year-old Dr. Chinda the Church of Christ. Chinda, however, with his quick smile 
ince # Singhanet, an energetic medical mis- In 1948 he was the Thai church’s and his ready wit, immediately dispels 
| for f sionary who couldn’t separate his faith delegate to the first Assembly of the any such thoughts. “I just happened to 
rac- § from his practice even if he tried. World Council of Churches in Amster- be around,” he says. 
hai- {| The bears belong to Dr. Chinda as dam. He is developing a successful sys- If it hadn't been for a missing pig, 
han § founder and owner of Chiengmai’s third tem of rural treatment centers for lep- Dr. Chinda probably never would have 
largest hospital, the Singhanet, now rosy. And he has encouraged the Chris- been around in Chiengmai. His father’s 
being run by his son, Dr. Boon Rerm. _ tian training of leprosy victims as a valu- father belonged to the royal family of 
ang | The wood carvings have been fashioned able aid to the church’s witness in Thai- Lampang, a city southeast of Chieng- 
ren | bymembers of the famous McKean Lep- land. As a well-read Christian scholar, mai. “Evidently, my grandfather, who 
eat. B rosy Colony, of which Dr. Chinda is first he speaks as easily about the life and wasa minor prince, began to be troubled 
IPE R June 8, 1957 1] 











McKean’s director points out some of 
northern Thailand’s 22 village centers. 


by an evil spirit,” Dr. Chinda says. “He 
moved to Chiengmai to escape this 
spirit, but without success. There he met 
Dr. Daniel McGilvary, the Presbyterian 
missionary for whom our theological 
school in Chiengmai is named. 

“Dr. McGilvary tried to tell my grand- 
father that spirits really didn’t exist. But 
my grandfather didn’t believe this—at 
first. He decided that he would sacrifice 
the largest pig he could find to appease 


the spirit for once and for all, But he 
looked and looked and never could find 
a pig large enough. He finally realized 
that there was only one solution. He 
became a Christian and had no more 


spirit trouble.” 

Dr, Chinda’s father, a Chiengmai law- 
ver, continued in the family’s new faith. 
He married a Buddhist girl who later 
became a Christian. And the seven chil- 
dren of this marriage were raised as 
Christians. 

The oldest son, a lawyer and poli- 
tician, was an elder in the Church of 
Christ when he was assassinated by po- 
litical enemies. His widow, Mrs. Sngiem 
Singhanet, took over her husband’s 
law practice, and now serves on the 
General Council of the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Chinda’s only: sister, Miss Sivili 
Singhanet, is the able head of the 
nurses’ training school at McCormick 
Hospital. His youngest brother, a suc- 
cessful businessman, and another lawyer 
brother are both active churchmen. 

Like his brothers, Chinda attended 
Presbyterian Prince’s Royal College in 
his home town. He was graduated from 
the twelfth grade at age fifteen, and 
decided to study medicine at a new 
school which the American Presbytérian 


Mission had founded. The medical 
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school survived long enough to convince 
the handsome young Thai that he 
should be a doctor. From the early 
1920’s to 1935, Chinda served at Mc- 
Cormick Hospital. 

In 1935, Chinda’s skill and patience 
were rewarded. Under a Rockefeller 
grant, he was sent to Peking Medical 
College in China for his formal medical 
education. After this he went to famed 
Severance Hospital in Seoul, Korea, for 
postgraduate work, and then, in 1940, 
to Johns Hopkins University. 

Although he could have remained 
safely in the United States after he fin- 
ished his postgraduate studies in sur- 
gery and public health at Johns Hopkins 
in 1942, Dr. Chinda chose to return to 
Thailand. His trip home to an enemy- 
occupied country via the famous repa- 
triation ship, the M.S. Gripsholm, “cer- 
tainly changed my life,” he says. 

Chinda had planned to be a mission- 
ary doctor for years, but he realized 
this was impossible when he reached 
Chiengmai. “There was no more ‘Chris- 
tian mission work’ as such,” he says. 
“The American missionaries had all 
gone, and the Thai church was forced 
to go underground. McCormick Hospital 
was completely taken over by soldiers. 
I couldn’t even serve as a government 
doctor because I was a Christian. You 
had to be a Buddhist. My family had to 
live so I gave up my dream and started 
private practice.” 

During the war vears, the seasoned 
young doctor worked long hours to build 
up his practice and his clinic in rela- 
tively quiet northern Thailand. In the 
absence of McCormick Hospital, he 
served as a physician to the small Prot- 
estant community. After McCormick’s 
famous director, Dr. Edwin C. Cort, 
made his triumphant return to Chieng- 
mai in 1946, Dr. Chinda pitched in as a 
volunteer with the McCormick staff to 
reactivate full-scale Christian medical 
work, 

In 1950, Dr. Chinda’s son, Boon Rerm, 
was graduated from the government 
medical school in Bangkok. “I told him,” 
Dr. Chinda said, ““When you learn how 
to run our hospital, I’m going to retire.’ 
But just as Boon Rerm was ready to take 
over, he won a Fulbright scholarship to 
the United States.” 

Boon Rerm studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania graduate school of medi- 
cine and served his residency at Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. In 1954 he re- 
turned to Chiengmai. “And that’s when 
I really retired,” says Boon Rerm’s 
father. 

Soon after his son took over the Sing- 
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hanet Hospital, Dr. Chinda was asked 
in his capacity as head of medical wor 
for the Church of Christ in Thailand y 
begin a study of conditions at near-by 
McKean Leprosy Colony. The Colony 
did not have a permanent director g 
that time, and problems had developed 

“I made my recommendations to th 
church,” he recalls with a smile, “by 
everybody wondered who would cam 
out the suggestions. And you know the 
old story. I agreed to take the job on, 
temporary basis. And now I’m the direc. 
tor. Instead of retiring I find that ['p 
doing twice as much as I used to & 
when I ran the clinic. To top that, Ip 
not even my own boss any more. The 
church put a committee over me.” 

Dr. Chinda is not quite as optimist 
as some about the eventual conquering 
of leprosy. “We believe in being consen. 
ative because there’s still so much t 
do.” But people who know Dr. Chind 
will often watch his actions as well as his 
words. 

At present he is making plans to offe 
training in leprosy work to Christia 
nationals from other countries in South- 
east Asia. In February, some fifty Chris. 
tian village leaders came to McKean 
for a week-long religious conference 
These men and women—most of them 
with arrested cases—were given 3 
thorough briefing in every phase of the 
Thai church’s operations by national 
staff members. “We must train leprosy 
patients to become the Christian leaders 
for new village centers throughout Thai- 
land,” says McKean’s energetic director 

Before long, Chiengmai’s leading doc- 
tor may have to come out of “retire- 
ment” again. His son, Dr. Boon Rerm, 
expects to go to India’s Vellore Christian 
Hospital to study leprosy surgery. But 
with the incomparable Chinda around, 
nobody’s too concerned. 


Hot paraffin baths help leprosy patients 
recovering from hand or leg operations. 
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ow vo I know that there is a 
substance all around me? I 
have been told that something 
called “air” fills my room — 

something elastic that pushes into every 
cranny, something unbroken that is fully 
packed into all the space. As I sit here, 
itrequires a good deal of faith to believe 
that I am closely wrapped in a material. 
[look around and do not see it. I neither 
taste nor smell it. If I try to feel for it, 
my hand seems to close on nothing. How 
can I be convinced that there is really 
something there? 

1. One way is by breathing. As I in- 
hale and exhale, I am conscious that 
: somewhere in the space around 

I am getting hold of something— 
Something good and life-giving. Let a 
hand be clamped over my mouth and 
hose, and I will become frantically con- 
Vinced that something real has been cut 
off. 

2. I can feel air when it is directed in 
Special ways against special objects. 


When it is lying quiet all around me, it 


impalpable. But when the wind is 
owing I can see that something power- 
is bending the massive branches or 
ling white sails scudding across the 
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At Pentecost the disciples found they were not alone. 


He who had come to them was giving them the 


strength of his sustaining love—as he does to us today. 


by GEORGE E. SWEAZEY 


Sound. When I blow, I can feel the force 
of a narrow jet of air. If I bring my hands 
together suddenly, I can almost feel the 
air roll between my palms. When air gets 
concentrated at special places, I can feel 
it. 

3. Air becomes visible when there is 
fire. It takes on colors then, and turns 
dazzling bright. When substances like 
wood %r coal or oil are heated.they be- 
gin to combine with the oxygen in the 
air—we call it burning. This combining 
releases more heat, which keeps the 
process going. All around the edge of 
the area where the oxygen is combining 
with the carbon the air becomes visible, 
as it glows with light in brilliant tints. 

In these three ways the air, which or- 
dinarily we take for granted and do not 
even notice, gets into our consciousness. 


Recognizing the Holy Spirit 

The experience of God which many 
people find hardest to recognize is that 
of God the Holy Spirit. Actually, it is 
as the Holy Spirit that we know God 
best. The Holy Spirit is God within us, 
God living and loving and acting in our 
hearts. 

God the Father we may think we 


recognize quite clearly. He is the great 
Creator who keeps the stars on their 
courses and holds the nations within 
the hollow of his hand. 

God the Son comes to meet us as One 
whom we can know. In Jesus Christ the 
Infinite becomes definite in time and 
space. The Mysterious and Abstract 
shows himself to us as Someone we can 
love and worship. 

But God the Holy Spirit is not above 
us or coming to meet us—he is within 
us. He comes to us from outside our- 
selves, but he rises into our conscious- 
ness out of our deepest feelings. 

It is because the Holy Spirit is so 
very near to us that we may find him 
hard to recognize. 

A fish might be puzzled to know what 
is meant by the ocean. “Coral and sea- 
weed and other fish I know,” he might 
say, “but what is this ocean you talk 
about? I never saw it.” 

People can be unsure about God only 
because they are so used to him. They 
accept his constant mercies as the order 
of nature. The air supports our vital or- 
gans, holding them with a pressure of 
some fourteen pounds on every square 
inch of our bodies. Lessen that gentle 
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THE POWER 
OF THE SPIRIT 


support, and we would immediately be 
wracked by frightful pain. 

How strong and sweet my Father's 

care, . 
That round about me, like the air, 
Is with me always, everywhere. 
He cares for me. 

It is only when some manifestation of 
the air breaks in upon us in a special way 
that we become conscious of it at all. 

That was what the Holy Spirit did on 
the day of Pentecost. The seventh Sun- 
day after Easter is celebrated through- 
out the Christian world as Pentecost. 
Pentecost is the festival of the Holy 
Spirit. It celebrates his coming to the 
followers of Christ in so striking a way 
that Pentecost has. been called the birth- 
day of the church. 

It came a week after the disciples had 
seen their Master for the last time. It 
had been a week of cowering and un- 
certainty. The disciples knew that they 
were approaching a different sort of re- 
lationship with the Lord, and they did 
not know what to expect. They knew 
that the old sort of living with Jesus was 
gone forever; they would no longer sit 
at the table with him, watch him, listen 
to his voice. Jesus had promised, “I will 
not leave you desolate; I will come to 
you... . If I do not go away, the 
Counselor will not come to you; but if I 
go, I will send him to you” (RSV). 
What that meant they did not know. 

Then “when the day of Pentecost had 
come, they were all together in one 
place. And suddenly a sound came from 
heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared to 
them tongues as of fire, distributed and 
resting on each one of them.” 

With that, the church of Christ was 
on its way. Those who had been cring- 
ing in an upper room rushed out into the 
street to proclaim the good news of Jesus 
Christ. Those who had been fumbling 
and uncertain now went straight as an 
arrow to what they had to do. They 
found that they were not alone, and that 
he who had come to them was giving 
them the strength of his sustaining love. 

Whether in that crashing, crackling 
new experience of God’s presence there 
was a real wind or literal flames does not 
need to trouble us too much. Perhaps 
that was the way the disciples remem- 
bered it when they looked back at that 
ecstatic time. You may say that some- 
thing hit you “like a ton of bricks.” 
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There were no actual bricks, but the im- 
pression of being struck by something 
massive is always there whenever you 
recall that episode. You may say, “When 
I read the telegram, the whole room be- 
gan swimming around me.” As you re- 
member how you felt, it seems as though 
the walls and the ceiling had turned 
fluid. 

When the disciples looked back upon 
that scene in which the Spirit of God 
came upon them in a new and special 
way, they seemed to see each other 
glowing as though set on fire; they had 
the impression that the very air was 
moved with a mighty force, like a wind. 
God had always loved and sustained 
them, but at Pentecost they became 
aware of him in special ways. And they 
associated it with those special ways in 
which the air, which is always support- 
ing us, breaks into our consciousness. 


The Holy Spirit as breath 


One of these ways is as breath. The 
word spirit means “breath,” in English 
or in Greek. The Greek word is pneuma. 
It is the same pneuma as in words like 
pneumonia or pneumatic. 

The ancients used breath as a syno- 
nym for the soul. It is something invis- 
ible and life sustaining inside a person. 
It is given up when the person dies. So 
the hagion pneuma, or the Holy Spirit, 
is the Spirit of God within us. 

The word ghost originally had just the 
same meaning. It is from the same 
source as gust and means “breath.” It is 
too bad that Halloween and ghost stories 
have caused us to associate the word ex- 
clusively with disembodied spirits. The 
newer translations flee this unfortunate 
association by always using the word 
Spirit where the King James Version 
speaks of the Holy Ghost. 

What the lack of air does is shown by 
a laboratory experiment in which a 
mouse is put under a bell glass, and 
much of the air is pumped out. As the 
air gets thin, the mouse becomes agi- 
tated, frantic. Then he becomes listless 
and dull. Then he goes unconscious. 

As we watch the poor little creature in 
his ordeal, we may feel the pang of sym- 
pathy, for we have felt the same things 
happen to us. We were meant to live 
with God as animals live on air. When 
we let ourselves be God-starved, we go 
through the same stages as the mouse. 
Much of the hectic restlessness we know 
comes from the failure to be satisfied 
spiritually and so not satisfied with any- 
thing. Happiness is then something just 
two jumps ahead, like the forkful of hay 





the rider in the fable held before the 
race horse’s nose. Work never brings the 
full satisfaction of accomplishment. We 
redouble our speed but never get what 
we are after because our inner need can- 
not be satisfied where we are. 

Like the mouse under the bell glass, 
what we really need is to take deep 
gulps of air. We need to give God a 
chance to fill us, to be in the atmosphere 
of prayer, to nourish our souls with those 
spiritual satisfactions which we may 
miss in our frantic pursuit of other 
things. 

What does that mean, precisely? Does 
it mean that whenever we get a notice 
from the church of some meeting or 
study group, we should come running? 
Does it mean that we should never miss 
Sunday morning worship, that we 
should say our prayers twice a day, and 
read books by J. B. Phillips and Stanley 
Jones? As a matter of fact, things like 
that are helpful. But the real need is in- 
side of us. By whatever devices it takes, 
the presence and power of God must be 
constant realities. We can all live spirit- 
filled lives. 

The second stage of starving for air— 
or for God—is sluggishness and apathy. 
Then comes unconsciousness and death. 

In 1756 a young prince with an un- 
governable temper became Nawab of 
Bengal. He immediately quarreled with 
the British and sent his army into Cal- 
cutta. There he seized 146 British men 
and women and children and crowded 
them into a cell, fourteen by eighteen 
feet, with only two small windows far 
overhead. When the door of the prison 
was opened the next morning, only 
twenty-three were left alive. 

A nation or a community may become 
a sort of black hole of Calcutta. The 
whole Christian social idea might be 
called “throwing wide the windows for 
God.” We are against slums, not because 
they are dirty, but because they smother. 
We are against oppression and bad 
housing and racial injustice because they 
stifle souls. 

Perhaps in midsummer you have been 
working in some steaming office. Then 
you press with the panting crowd into 
the subway, and join the chain gang in 
the tunnel that takes you to a hot train 
waiting underground. The train heads 
for the seashore, carrying its oppressive 
air along. Finally, you step out on the 
platform—and suddenly the air is clean 
and sweet and wholesome. You breathe 
in deep gulps of it that are like a tonic. 
Right then you are beginning to have 
the start of an understanding of what 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Comfort does not come from the contemplation 


of one’s own desolation, but from the 


certainty of the risen and exalted Christ. 


Nothing in the funeral service should make 


Christ appear weak, or sentimental, or absent. 


What Is 


a Christian 


Funeral 7 


by JosepH E. McCase 


10M start to finish, practically the 
Prva procedure was a travesty on 

the New Testament faith,” a pastor 
who had just conducted a funeral serv- 
ice reported to a fellow minister. 

He went on to explain that the serv- 
ice, which was held in a funeral parlor, 
opened with a soloist’s singing “Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere.” After this un- 
christian note of doubt had been struck, 
the pastor conducted the service. Fol- 
lowing the benediction, the people filed 
past the open casket. They stared at the 
body, and made what were intended to 
be helpful observations to the family 
about the features of the deceased. 

The casket was then closed, and the 
mourners proceeded to the cemetery. 
There members of a well-meaning: fra- 
temal organization released a dove to 
symbolize the flight of the departed’s 
spirit. The bird, knowing its food was 
on earth and not in the wild blue yon- 
der, promptly perched on the topmost 
branch of a near-by tree, to the em- 
barrassment of all present. 
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This didn’t happen in the backwoods 
country. The paster, who had a doctor's 
degree in theology from a leading semi- 
nary, was serving a church in a well- 
known community in the East. What 
was go unusual about the funeral was 
not that any one of these things hap- 
pened. They happen every day. The 
unusual thing was that they all hap- 
pened at one funeral. Usually these dis- 
concerting elements are scattered more 
sparingly through the church year. 

The Protestant churches in America 
are by and large unhappy with many 
practices that have developed in con- 
nection with the burial of the dead. 
Ministers often feel they are partici- 
pating in an expensive but semi-pagan 
exercise; many times they find them- 
selves caught in an atmosphere of 
gloom, made darker by sentimental dit- 
ties mistakenly entitled religious music. 
If there are customs connected with the 
funeral service which are unrelated to 
the Christian faith, and unsuited to 
Christian worship, it is because the 


church in large measure has abdicated 
its responsibility. 

The church has not given its people 
clear teaching on the subject of the 
funeral service. Until it does so, we 
should find no fault with the funeral 
rites of fraternal organizations or with 
those who sing or play music unsuited 
to Christian worship. Nor should we 
criticize the unwise planning—or lack of 
planning—by church members suddenly 
plunged into grief. Above all, we should 
remember that funeral directors did not 
persuade people to have funerals in 
their establishments. The church was 
silent, and they offered their services. 

We warmly pay tribute to the men 
who sooner or later are called upon to 
serve every family. The great majority 
of funeral directors are men of feeling 
and honor, and quite often are devoted 
churchmen. What a blessing it is to 
have their counsel in the matter of death 
certificates, cemetery regulations, burial 
permits, government burial allowances, 
and a host of other things. Moreover, 
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WHAT IS 
A CHRISTIAN FUNERAL? 


their skill in clothing death in the ap- 
pearance of life softens bereavement. 
The funeral director has become indis- 
pensable to society, and to many of us 
a very dear friend. Let the church be 
grateful that the directors are there, 
then get on with its responsibility to 
suggest funeral procedures in keeping 
with New Testament teachings. For 
nothing will be changed unless the 
church teaches clearly. 

An expensive funeral which works a 
firlancial hardship dn’ the living is no 
way to honor the dead. No one is being 
competed with for appearance, osten- 
tation is out of place, and the body is 
not being preserved forever. Since there 
is nothing in the Christian religion op- 
posed to it, some families will prefer to 
plan for cremation. When the body is 
not recoverable for burial, as in some 
accidents or when death occurs in a 
distant place, a memorial service should 
be planned. The practice of sending 
flowers is one way of paying tribute to 
the departed and showing sympathy for 
the bereaved, but it is by no means the 
only way. In the writer’s church there 
is a Memorial Fund to which contribu- 
tions may be made, the family of the 
deceased being notified by the church 
when such a contribution is made. 


Where to hold the service? 

Every reputable funeral director will 
seek to provide the type of service 
which the family wishes. If the bereaved 
suggest that the service be held in a 
church, the funeral director will be 
quick to agree. Actually, he considers 
deciding where the service is to be held 
as out of his province. The decision 
rests with the family and the minister, 
as they plan the service together. Often 
a funeral director doesn’t know whether 
a particular church wants funeral serv- 
ices in its sanctuary. Each church must 
say so, clearly and to each family, long 
before death occurs. There will be some 
instances where the service should be 
in a home or in a funeral parlor, but in 
the vast majority of cases a funeral serv- 
ice should be held in the family’s 
church. 

The funeral service should help the 
bereaved to face the reality of their loss 
and to experience the presence and 
power of Christ. Where is this most 
likely to take place? 
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In the church we are baptized and 
dedicated to God. In the church we 
make our confession of faith, and be- 
come members of the mystical body of 
Christ. In the church our marriage vows 
are taken, “as long as we both shall 
live.” In the church we receive Holy 
Communion, the broken body of Christ 
as the assurance that our lives can never 
finally be broken, and the shed blood of 
Christ, that our sins should not bar us 
from heaven. Shall we not then be 
buried from the church of Jesus Christ? 

There should be no cost at all for 
a church funeral. The use of the sanctu- 
ary, the services of the clergyman, the 
music of the organist, and the duties of 
the sexton are all part of the church’s 
ministry to the bereaved. If there is 
special music, however, the soloist is 
given an envelope by the family. Fami- 
lies often hesitate to have a church wed- 
ding because of the financial outlay in- 
volved. It would be a reflection on the 
church if any family failed to have a 
funeral in the church for financial rea- 
sons. 


Should there be a viewing? 

In some sections of the country the 
practice of holding a viewing is quite 
common. The viewing gives friends and 
relatives an opportunity to show their 
sympathy and solidarity with the be- 
reaved. Men are social creatures 2nd 
need to stand by one another in times 
of crisis. The viewing may even ease 
the parting for some, for at least there 
is the body and the beloved features. 
Whether or not there is to be a viewing 
is certainly at the discretion of the fam- 
ily. If one is held, it should be in the 
undertaker’s parlor, preferably the eve- 
ning before the funeral. 

Wher’ all callers have departed, let 
the casket be reverently and _ finally 
closed. Family members then should go 
home and rest, claiming the promise in 
the Psalms: “In peace I will both lie 
down and sleep; for thou alone, O Lord, 
makest me dwell in safety.” Next day, 
they are ready to come to the church 
to worship God in a service worthy of 
the Christian faith. 


The service 

The purpose of the funeral service 
is to glorify God and to comfort the 
bereaved. We best glorify God when 
we comfort the bereaved, not when we 
make them wallow in sentimentality. 
Comfort does not come from the con- 
templation of one’s own desolation, but 


















from the certainty of the risen and 
alted Christ. Nothing in the f 
service should make Christ appear 
or sentimental, or: absent. 

The service will be filled with 
note of triumph. The mood will be 
of victory won. Hope will be 
not alone on something we look fo 
to, but on what we have ‘already § 
perienced in Christ. The best is yeg 
be. We have already had a foretastg 
it in the fellowship and witness of 
church. We know it is true becaus 
the resurrection of Christ. Comfort? ¥ 
but comfort through strength. 
strength is what God offers his so 
ing children in true worship. 

The once-expected eulogy is out 
order. It can be safely assumed thi © 
those present knew the deceased, an 
the minister is not likely to be giving 
fresh information to the Almighty. How. 
ever, a meditation which is a witney 
to the Christian faith may be a helpty 
all present. In any case, let the pastors 
remarks take full cognizance of th 
depth and power of sorrow, lest he sound 
superficially cheerful. At the same time, 
let his meditation center in the power 
of the risen Christ. 
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The ministry of music 

The organ music will be most helpful 
to the bereaved if it is music with which 
they are already familiar and with which 
they have meaningful associations. For 
this reason every funeral service in the 


writer's church begins with the organist T 
playing the same hymn with which we § elde 
begin every observance of Holy Com- § Om: 
munion. in th 


z 


For all the saints who from usu 
their labors rest, sem 
Who thee by faith before the P 
world confessed, mitt 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be forever Om 
blest. ; mal 
Alleluia! Alleluia! The 
of t 
Our people thus sing this hymn at reg- and 
ular seasons during the church year, — Wa 
and when it is played to open the fue § Wo 
neral service, both words and music ( 
impart a familiar blessing. We prefer § So 
the Vaughn Williams arrangement, § As 
though the older tune has certain good § the 
qualities. ori 
Following the Old Testament lesson § the 
and prayer, the organist plays the hymn | Wi 
which we use several times during the for 
year at morning worship. It is the tr- Th 
umphant Easter message, set to the J de 
(Continued on page 28) 
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News of the 169th General Assembly: 


* 
f 
: 


Before standing-room-only audience in Omaha’s First Church, Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, California, delivers an address at a session of the two-day pre-General Assembly conference on evangelism. 








A RESPONSIBILITY TO HISTORY 


The some 880 ministers and ruling 
elders who journeyed last month to 
Omaha, Nebraska, to take official part 
inthe 169th annual meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., seemed un- 
usually purposeful in their roles as As- 
sembly commissioners. 

Perhaps it was the setting. A com- 
mittee of more than 200 from the 
Omaha area had worked months to 
make the commissioners feel at home. 
The city’s municipal center, where all 
of the meetings were held, was modern 
and conveniently located. The weather 
was cool and moist—more conducive to 
work than to play. 

Or perhaps it was what the commis- 
sioners sensed about this meeting. This 
Assembly, for all they knew, would be 
the last full annual meeting of America’s 
original Presbyterian Church. Next year 
the church would probably be joining 
with the United Presbyterian Church to 
form an even greater Christian body. 
The pull of history was strong in each 
delegate’s heart. 

At this Assembly the commissioners 
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would also be asked to consider three 
far-reaching actions. One would antici- 
pate the tripling of world-wide Presby- 
terian work by 1962. One would urge 
all-out support of American public edu- 
cation by Presbyterians. One would 
merge the Board of Foreign Missions 
with fhe Church’s Permanent Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations to form a 
new Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. Should the Assem- 
bly face up to these responsibilities or 
should it defer to the new church which 
would probably be created next year? 
With decisiveness this 169th General 
Assembly, while recognizing its future 
hope, also discharged its responsibility 
to history by making the Omaha meet- 
ing a memorable one. 

In its first action, the Assembly elected 
Illinois pastor Harold W. Martin as its 
Moderator (see next page). Dr. Martin 
selected as the Assembly’s Vice-Modera- 
tor Arizona pastor Glenn C. McGee. 

The commissioners continued two of 
the church’s most valuable leaders in 
national service. Former Moderator Dr. 


Hermann N. Morse was requested to 
stay past retirement age as General Sec- 
retary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, and Dr. Glenn Warner Moore was 
reelected to a third three-vear term as 
Secretary of the General Council. 

Union with the United Presbyterian 
Church was voted unanimously (see 
page 21). Dr. Robert Gibson, United 
Church Moderator, told the Assembly 
that his church appeared ready to vote 
final approval for union, too. 

The Assembly approved a_ record, 
thirty-five million dollar world-wide 
benevolence program for 1958 and 
asked for a tripling of benevolence work 
by 1962 (see page 19). It overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed a strong statement on 
American public education. 

Merger plans of the Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Commission on 
Interchurch Relations were approved. 
In view of the continuing need for new 
church building, the commissioners au- 
thorized the Board of National Missions 
to seek additional funds for church ex- 
tension purposes. 
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The Moderator Election: 
The Man from Illinois 


For the first time since 1948, four 
ministers had officially been endorsed 
by their presbyteries for the Moderator- 
ship of the General Assembly. That year 
the election had taken five ballots and 
more than three hours. The Assembly 
planners at Omaha last month were tak- 
ing no chances with the 1957 election— 
they had prepared for seven ballots 
because the race looked so tight. 

The some 880 commissioners to the 
169th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. and almost 2,000 
guests and visitors must have felt the 
same Omaha’s handsome, new 
municipal Music Hall was packed clear 
to its modernistic ceiling at least fifteen 
minutes before the first Assembly busi- 
ness session was called to order Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 16. 

Even rain and a cold wind did not 
deter the traditional excitement. As re- 
tiring Moderator David W. Proffitt and 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake car- 
ried out the election preliminaries, the 
hum of voices filled the attractive hall. 

The talk stopped when Moderator 
Proffitt called for nominations. A tall 
young man from the back of the audito- 


way. 


rium was recognized and the contest for 
the church’s top honorary office was on. 


A MODERATOR IS CHOSEN 


. 


‘ 


The first nominator was the Reverend 
Edward Brubaker of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Despite the maneuvering 
of movie flood lamps in front of him, he 
made it clear that his choice was Dr. 
Rex S. Clements of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Brubaker was succeeded on the 
rostrum by the Reverend Lloyd G. Ice 
of Baltimore, Maryland, who put in 
nomination his neighbor, Dr. Paul C. 
Warren of Baltimore’s Second Church. 

After Dr. Ice, Moderator Proffitt rec- 
ognized the Reverend Henry B. Kuiz- 
enga of Detroit, who nominated Dr. 
William H. Hudnut, Jr., of Rochester, 
New York. 

The next nominator was a relaxed 
commissioner from Tucson, Arizona, the 
Reverend Glenn C. McGee. “Any man 
we select of the four will be worthy 
of the post,” Dr. McGee acknowledged. 
But he then declared that Dr. Harold 
(“We call him ‘Doc’ ”) Martin of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, “would be a good Mod- 
erator even if he came from the East.” 

After Dr. McGee’s talk, Moderator 
Proffitt waited for nominations from the 
floor. As was anticipated with so many 
candidates, there were none. The five- 
minute seconding speeches began in re- 
verse order with the Reverend Chester 
D. Marquis, Jr., of Athens, Ohio. 

Young Mr. Marquis revealed that he 


was one of fifteen persons from Dr. May. 
tin’s church who had entered Christigy 
service in recent years. He also told ¢ 
commissioners that D?. Martin had , 
son-in-law as an associate pastor. “Ny 
other candidate can make that state 
ment,” he said. 

Following Mr. Marquis, the Reverend 
George W. Burroughs of El Paso, Texas 
seconded the nomination of Dr. Hudnut 
and the Reverend Andrew McCormic 
of San Pedro, California, seconded the 
nomination of Dr. Warren. The Rever 
end Howard C. Scharfe of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, asked the some 3,000 peo- 
ple present to stand and stretch befor 
he seconded Dr. Clements’ nomination, 
“This brings our speeches to an end, 
Moderator Proffitt observed, “but ou 
job has just begun.” 

The first ballot was taken. The four 
candidates voted early and left the floor 
for the near-by exhibit room. At 4:30, 
two hours after the session began, the 
results of the first vote were announced. 
Dr. Hudnut jumped into an early lead 
on the strength of New England and 
New York support. As the Pennsylvania 
totals were reported Dr. Clements 
pushed into a firm lead. But when the 
Midwest vote was reported, it was ob 
vious that Dr. Martin would be the can- 
didate to watch. Dr. Warren picked up 
strength in the Far West but by that 





Waiting for first ballot to be tallied, candidates (from left) Clements, Martin, 
and Hudnut are interviewed by church radio-TV reporter Charles Brackbill. 
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‘Bine the Illinois pastor was in front. 


Stated Clerk Blake read the results: 
lements, 235; Warren, 109; Hudnut, 
43; and Martin, 385. Since 872 com- 


".issioners had voted, a simple majority 


if 437 was needed to win. The candi- 
lates were recalled from their tempo- 
ay exile and ballot number two was 
aken. 

At 4:55 P.M., Dr. Blake read the 
sults of the second vote. By the time 
he had reached the Midwest, it was 
obvious that Harold Martin from Illinois 
would be the Moderator of the church’s 
169th General Assembly. His total was 
358 votes, 122 more than the minimum 
required for election. Dr. Paul Warren 
moved that the election be made unani- 
mous and Dr. Clements’s seconder, Dr. 
Scharfe, seconded the motion. Dr. 
McGee and Mr. Marquis escorted the 
new Moderator to the stage of Omaha’s 
Music Hall amidst a standing ovation. 

Dave Proffitt shook Harold Martin’s 
hand. “This election assures you of 
three things,” the Maryville, Tennessee, 
ruling elder told the Bloomington pas- 
tor. “It means the most strenuous year 
of your life, clean sheets and a new bed 
every night on your travels, and the most 
thrilling Christian experience of any 
man’s lifetime.” 

The grey-haired, sixty-two-year old 
midwesterner thanked his predecessor 


and his colleagues. “I am greatly in your 
debt. I am not your leader but your 
servant. We give the glory only to Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This is a historic As- 
sembly and we all know it. We have 
great things to do together.” The 
church’s new honorary leader was ready 
for the most strenuous year of his al- 
ready active life. 


Assembly Adopts Historic 


Benevolence Program 


It was Saturday morning, May 18. 
The time had come for the presentation 
of the world-wide program of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. for the year 
1958. But this was not an ordinary 
budget report from a finance committee 
to the commissioners. This ‘was the 
presentation for action of the most radi- 
cal benevolence proposal in Presbyte- 
rian history. In fact, no major American 
church had ever been confronted by 
such a challenge. 

In effect, the commissioners to the 
169th Assembly were being asked to ap- 
prove a plan of action which would 
lead to the tripling of benevolence giv- 
ing in the churches by 1962. Last year 
Presbyterian congregations gave some 
eighteen millions to the approved 
causes of the church. In 1962, these 
same congregations would, under the 


plan proposed that Saturday, be asked 
to give some fifty-four millions for ap- 
proved benevolence causes (see P.L., 
May 11, for details). 

Specifically, the proposal laid before 
the commissioners by the General Coun- 
cil’s finance committee called for ap- 
proval of a benevolence program for 
1958 and a “benevolence program pro- 
jection” for 1962. The ’58 plans called 
for a current program which would cost 
some twenty-two-and-a-half millions 
and an advance program amounting to 
a little more than thirteen millions. The 
1962 projection envisioned a world-wide 
program which would cost more. than 
fifty-four millions, These figures did not 
represent a spending budget but a re- 
liable estimate of exactly what it would 
cost the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to 
run its world-wide program in 1958 and 
what it would probably cost in 1962. 
The commissioners were to act on these 
program recommendations. 

The major presentation of this historic 
program was made by the brilliant 
senior statesman of the church, former 
Moderator Dr. Hermann N. Morse, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of National 
Missions. “There is no single priority 
anywhere in this program,” Dr. Morse 
told the commissioners. “We've just got 
to do more everywhere. Things are mov- 
ing so fast that if we don't do more, 
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Tellers (left) Paul K. Justis and J. Earle Roberts help Assistant Clerk Bar- 
melough total votes as Moderator Proffitt and Stated Clerk Blake watch results. 
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Newly elected Moderator Martin receives 


symbol of office, silver Celtic cross. 
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we're automatically doing less, and if 
we don’t do better, we’re automatically 
doing worse. 

“Here as commissioners,” he said, 
“we will decide what should be done. 
Later as congregation members, we will 
decide what will be done.” 

Dr. John Thompson Peters, the 
church’s secretary for stewardship and 
promotion, stirred the Assembly by in- 
forming it that if the U.S.A. Church gave 
to General Assembly benevolence causes 
at the same level as the U.S. (Southern) 
Church, “we would already be giving 
more than $36,000,000.” 

After earnest debate which included 
several endorsements of the plans by in- 


dividual commissioners, the vote was 
called for. By a rising vote the Assembly 
approved the 1958 program and the 
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1958-62 projection. 

By approving the programs, the As- 
sembly specifically agreed that “No total 
of a benevolence budget be approved 
for 1958 but that the general benevo- 
lence program for 1958 . . . be approved 
as outlining the requirements for the 
support of present operations and of 
urgent additional services beyond pres- 
ent accomplishments; and that each 
particular church be urged, as an ex- 
pression of Christian stewardship, to de- 
termine its share in this total. . . .” 

With regard to the 1958-62 projec- 
tion, the Assembly gave it “general ap- 
proval... 
jective calculated to enable the church 
to respond with genuine adequacy to 
the opportunity and challenge of this 


”» 


as a valid, documented, ob- 


critical period. . . . 





filled Omaha's music hall for evening popular meetings. 


Presbyterian Union: 
A Decision Next Week 


Next week on the campus of My 
kingum College, New Concord, Ohiy 
one of the most important church ¢ 
cisions of the twentieth century will | 
taken. The church is the United Pres) 
terian, some 250,000 members strong 
the decision-makers will be the sop 
450 commissioners to the Unite 
Church’s 99th General Assembly, whi 
will be held in that Ohio college tow 
The decision is: Shall the United Pr 
byterian Church join the Presbyteriy 
Church U.S.A. next year in forming 
new denomination? 

All signs indicate that this decisig 
will be made. Last month the US: 
Church’s General Assembly, with a sd 
emn standing vote, unanimously a 
proved the actions of its presbyteries i 
voting solidly for union. And last mont 
Dr. Samuel W. Shane, Stated Clerk ¢ 
the United Presbyterian General Asse 
bly, reported that sixty-two of thd 
church’s sixty-five presbyteries had 
voted on union. Of this number, fort 
two had favored union, and only nine. 
teen had opposed it. 

The total vote in the United Chur 
presbyteries was 1,010 in favor and 7% 
opposed. Approval by the United 
Church presbyteries must be by a m- 
jority of all those voting, provided two- 
thirds of the presbyteries act. Dr. Shane 
called the affirmative votes “a decided 
majority.” 

Dr. Shane added that, on the basis o 
the presbytery vote, the church’s Ger 
eral Assembly would approve the pro 
posed union “unless, in the viewpoint 
of two-thirds of the total enrolled (com 
missioners) , peculiar circumstances shal 
render it inexpedient.” But he called 
such a development “unlikely.” 

If the United Church gives its er 
pected approval next week, the find 
meetings of the separate churches 
will be held next year in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, After brief General As 
sembly meetings of both denominations, 
the churches will meet jointly to cre 
ate a new united Assembly. 

The new church will be called the 
United Presbyterian Church in_ the 
U.S.A. Total communicant membership 
will be more than 3,200,000. During the 
creation of the new church next yeat 
in Pittsburgh, the United church will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary. 

Further Assembly news will appeat 
in the next issue. 
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Pittsburgh Churchwoman 
Directs Unique Service 


Some years ago, Dr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence J. E. Hofer, active Presbyterians 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were sharp- 
ly criticised by neighbors for the guests 
entertained the previous weekend. The 
comments were not made because of any 
disturbance; in fact, the guests were 
away most of the time at a young peo- 
ple’s conference. What was wrong? The 
guests of the Hofers were Negroes, and 
in an all-white neighborhood such things 
weren't done. 

This prejudiced reaction to a situation 
which Dr. and Mrs. Hofer believed 
should not be considered out-of-the 
ordinary aroused, in Mrs. Hofer partic- 
ularly, an interest in improved race rela- 


Marguerite I. Hofer 


tions. “I haunted the public affairs 
section of the libraries, reading -all I 
could on the subject,” Mrs. Hofer recalls, 
“and I prayed earnestly for help.” She 
attended race relations institutes at Lin- 
coln and Fisk universities. In addition, 
she volunteered to serve on the Pitts- 
burgh Council of Churches. 

In 1953 Marguerite I. Hofer, a mem- 
ber of Pittsburgh’s Bethel Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Vance Yarnelle, 
pastor), really found the opportunity 
for which she had been looking. She 
became the first permanent director of 
the Council of Industrial and Interracial 
Relations, a unique venture sponsored 
by the Pittsburgh Presbytery and the 
Board of National Missions. The four- 
teen-member council itself was founded 
in 1948 “to study and develop tech- 
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niques for meeting the needs of the 
mixed and changing groups, social and 
economic, which are within the bounds 
of the local parish.” Among the founders 
were ministers whose understanding of 
laboring people had been greatly en- 
hanced through sharing in the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations. 

For progress already made by the 
Council toward accomplishing its pur- 
poses, the C.I.I.R. and Pittsburgh Pres- 
bytery last month received recognition 
from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. A citation and $500 
award were presented by the Ralph and 
Rachel Levinson Foundation for the 
Council’s work in the field of integrated 
housing. 

The recently organized provisional 
Pennsylvania Council for Fair Housing | 
Practice legislation is a direct result of 
C.LI.R.’s endeavors. 

In response to a call from C.1.1.R. and 
corresponding synod groups, more than | 
200 persons, leaders in some sixty religi- | 
ous, labor, social, and other groups | 
across Pennsylvania, met in March in|} 
Harrisburg to create that citizens’ task | 
force. 

The State Council’s first move was to | 
set up a legislative committee to draft | 
and work for enactment of a state bill | 
that would guarantee equal housing | 
rights to all citizens, whatever their | 
color, religion, or creed. The bill! 
would establish a forceful agency with 
investigative powers to reduce and even- 
tually end discrimination in housing. 
Mrs. Hofer was elected secretary and 
Dr. Claude S. Conley was named chair- 
man of the housing council. Dr. Conley, 
Synod Executive of Pennsylvania, is 
president of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Churches, 

Meanwhile, C.LLR. has been pursu- 
ing a vigorous program in the field of 
industrial relations, based on findings 
of a conference with leading Protestant 
labor and management persons. It is 
conducting an in-service training pro- 
gram for ministers, to explore the prob- 
lems the individual church member has 
in his job, with his union and his man- 
agement. Labor and management offi- 
cials take part in this program, as do 
professors of local universities. 

During a long department-store strike 
in 1954-55 in Pittsburgh, C.1.1.R. offered 
to mediate the differences, and the offer 
was accepted by the thirteen unions in- 
volved. Talks with officials of both labor 
and management were arranged in an 
effort to solve the grievances. 
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“After my husband passed 
away, I used to lie awake 
nights, worrying about how I 
could invest the assets so they 
would provide me with income 
and financial security. 

“Last year, after thinking it 
all over, I decided to invest in 
Presbyterian Annuities. 

“Now I receive a guaranteed 
income for the rest of my life, 
and my worry is over. 

“Best of all, I enjoy the inner 
satisfaction of knowing that I 
am helping my Church. After 
I'm gone, the money that’s left 
will keep on serving Christ's 
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NEWS 


Clinics held in 1955 and 1956 to ex- 
amine the urban church and the racially 
inclusive church resulted in a Joint Pres- 
bytery Committee on Urban Church 
Strategy. This body is now proceeding 
on a survey of more than thirty-eight 
churches in Pittsburgh which are in 
difficult urban areas. 

Many churches do not have oppor- 
tunities for a racially inclusive ministry. 
They are in segregated neighborhoods 
where people have no opportunity in 
community activity to know people of 
another race. It is therefore obvious to 
C.LLR. that the most crucial way to 
fight segregation and racial prejudice 
is through housing. 

For the enlightenment of the housing 
industry and other organizations inter- 
ested in this question, C.LI.R. brought 
Morris Milgram to Pittsburgh to speak 
on the success of Concord Park, his 
first racially integrated housing develop- 
ment in Philadelphia’s suburban Bucks 
County. 

As a result of the conference, a group 
of local real estate men, builders, and 
mortgage bankers has acquired a city 
site on which a community of thirty- 
eight houses in the $16,000 to $20,000 
price range will be built. The Calumet 
Development Corporation was formed 
on Mrs. Hofer’s recommendation to 
build this and other interracial housing 
developments. It is supported by risk 
capital from some twenty concerned 
Pittsburgh citizens. Mrs. Hofer is sec- 
retary of its Board of Directors. 

Housing restrictions against Negro 
servicemen and families stationed in 
suburban areas around Pittsburgh with 
the “Nike” missile unit has particularly 
disturbed C.LLR. It feels that these 
housing restrictions, while symptomatic 
of a greater community problem, en- 
danger the defense of the nation’s steel 
center. 

In case of enemy attack, Negro serv- 
icemen, several of whom command vital 
units, would not be able to get to their 
base. They have been forced to accept 
homes in Negro areas in the city which 
are well beyond any reasonable travel 
distance. 

C.LLR. and local churches near 
“Nike” areas are now working on this 
problem. They are calling upon the 
realtors involved, trying to secure non- 
discriminatory housing policies in the 
area. 

In conjunction with other groups, C.1. 
LR. is undertaking a study of hospital 
practices, the admission of Negro nurs- 
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ing students, and semi-private hospital 
room accommodations. 

According to Mrs. Hofer, one of the 
significant things that has grown out of 
C.LI.R.’s experience is the knowledge 
that ministers are eager to help but often 
find it difficult to tackle these contro- 
versial and rather baffling community 
problems. As Mrs. Hofer sees her job, 
it is to provide assistance through the 
Council for pastors—as well as church 
members—in demonstrating Christian 
brotherhood in their own backyards. 


Ray J. Harmelink 


Presbyterians Named 
To New Church Posts 


Three Presbyterian churchmen active 
on the national scene were recently 
named to new posts. 

Dr. Ray J. Harmelink of Abington, 
Pennsylvania, former assistant general 
secretary of the church’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education, has been elected associ- 
ate general secretary, and named acting 
general secretary of the Board. 

Pending the election of a new general 
secretary, Dr. Harmelink will carry re- 
sponsibilities formerly borne by Dr. Paul 
Calvin Payne, who recently retired from 
the Board’s staff. Dr. Harmelink had 
been assistant general secretary since 
1944. Earlier he served as Christian 
Education field director in the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburgh. Prior to his affiliation 
with the Board, Dr. Harmelink was min- 
ister of education in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Omaha, Nebraska, and 
an instructor in Omaha Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. He has also 


— 


served churches in New York City ang 
Ohio. A graduate of Otterbein College 
in Ohio, he received his M.A. degree 
from Columbia University, New York, 
and did his seminary work at the Bib}. 
cal Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes of New York 
associate general secretary of the Na. 
tional Council of Churches, was elected 
executive secretary of the United States 
Conference for the World Council of 
Churches last month. Dr. Barnes sue. 
ceeds Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert who 
has held the post since 1954. Dr. Cavert 
also a Presbyterian, is former general 
secretary of the National Council. 

Dr. Barnes will assume his new duties 
on January 1. He has been in his current 
post for four years. From 1950 to ’53 he 
was executive secretary of the National 
Council’s Division of Christian Life and 
Work. 

In all, Dr. Barnes has been associated 
with the National Council and one of 
the agencies which merged in 1950 to 
form it, the Federal Council of Churches, 
for 21 years. He has played an impor- 
tant role in the formation and present 
program of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. J. Douglas Clyde of Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, was elected assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education. 

Dr. Clyde formerly was assistant to 
the Board’s general secretary. Before 
his election to the staff of the Board, he 
was for eight years pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Ne 
braska. 

Prior to this, he had served as a chap- 
lain in the United States Army, and held 
pastorates at Garden City, Kansas, and 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois. Dr. Clyde 
completed his college work at The Col 
lege of Emporia, Kansas, prior to attend- 
ing McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, where he received his B.D. 
degree in 1940. 


Presbyterians Resettle 
1,450 Hungarians 


From early December, 1956, unti] May 
9, when Camp Kilmer was closed as 4 
base for Hungarian resettlement, the 
Presbyterian Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services placed approximately 
1,450 Hungarian refugees in thirty-one 
states. This group was about one-fifth 
of the Protestant total resettled under 
Church World Service. 
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Protestant students march through streets of Guatemala’s capital city in last month’s 
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40,000 Help Presbyterian Church in 
Guatemala Celebrate Diamond Jubilee 


Guatemala’s President Justo Rufino 
Barrios not only signed a decree in 1879 
giving religious freedom to his people 
but also personally invited the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. to send Protestant 
workers to his country. In 1882 a Pres- 
byterian missionary couple came to the 
Central American nation, And last 
month the Presbyterian Church in Gua- 
temala finished a week-long celebration 
of its seventy-five-year history. The fol- 
lowing account is by W. Stanley Ry- 
croft, secretary for Latin America of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
who went to Guatemala with former 
Moderator Dr. John A. Mackay to rep- 
resent the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


ay 5, 1957, will stand out in the 

history of Protestant work not only 
in Guatemala but in all of Latin Amer- 
ica. On that day in Guatemala City, a 
great crowd of Evangelicals from every 
part of the nation provided the dramatic 
climax to a week of celebrations. 

It was conservatively estimated that 
more than 40,000 people took part in 
this parade—this despite the fact that 
Guatemala as a whole is supposed to 
have only some 75,000 Protestants. 

The paraders marched along in 
groups, each unit carrying a banner with 
either the name of its particular church, 
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school, or organization, or with Biblical 
texts. Fancy floats, each one symbolizing 
a different aspect of Christian work, 
Groups of Indian women, 
colorful costumes, passed 
Young men 


moved by. 
dressed _ in 
along with happy faces. 
came by on bicycles which were deco- 
rated with the Guatemalan colors. Then 
came motorcycles and automobile pro- 
cessions. It was an orderly crowd, smil- 
ing and singing familiar hymns. 
Although this anniversary march took 
moreathan two hours to pass any one 
given point, there was no incident of 
hostility as far as we knew. 

At five in the afternoon, this great 
crowd, swelled by the curious, met to 
hear Dr. Mackay give the final address. 
But Dr. Mackay introduced Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, the famous Cuban educator, 
instead. Dr. Rodriguez presented his 
forthright, moving testimony. After the 
address, a Roman Catholic told Dr. Ro- 
driguez that for the first time he under- 
stood what Christianity was about. 

The parade and the meeting follow- 
ing received wide press comment. One 
“It is remarkable that this 
. with- 


paper stated: 
great parade was carried out . 
out . . . recourse to public collections 
and bingos. . . . This Evangelical move- 
ment is now an appreciable minority in 
Guatemala.” 


is about Protestants. 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 65 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
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“HANOVER COLLEGE indiana 
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a year to the value for which each student pays. 
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A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 
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Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
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“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, womens (kindergarten, 
primary and high school} 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY school ‘tor ‘boys. 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small! classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
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Mixed Marriages: 
The Judge Says No 


Probably the most disturbing element 
in any contemplated union of a Protes. 
tant and a Roman Catholic is the insis 
tence of the Roman Church that all of. 
spring be raised in the Roman faith, 
Last month this pre-marital condition 
was seriously questioned in a significant 
Connecticut court case. 

Connecticut Superior Court Judge 
Charles H. House ruled in Putnam thet 
pre-marital agreements by which non. 
Roman Catholics promise to raise their 
children as Romans cannot be legally 
enforced in Connecticut. 

Judge House based his decision o 
a provision of the State Constitution 
which declares that “no person shall by 
law be compelled to join or support, nor 
to be classed with or associated to, any 
congregation, church, or religious as- 
sociation.” Connecticut’s first test case 
of the legality of pre-nuptial religious 
pacts involved Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
McLaughlin of West Hartford. Before 
their marriage in 1942 Mr. McLaughlin, 
a Roman Catholic, and his wife, a Meth- 
odist, signed the agreement customarily 
required by Roman Catholic Church 
authorities in mixed marriages. 

Mrs. McLaughlin promised to have 
the marriage solemnized only in a 
Roman ceremonial, to have all children 
born of the union baptized and edv 
cated in the Roman Catholic faith, and 
never to obstruct her husband in the 
exercise of his religious duties. Mr. Me 
Laughlin agreed to “endeavor to bring 
my partner to the true faith.” 

Marital differences arose after three 
children had been born to the couple. 
Finally, the husband asked for a legal 
separation and the wife for a divorce. 
Last December, Judge John P. Cotter 
turned them both down in Superior 
Court. Mr. McLaughlin then initiated a 
habeas corpus proceeding before Judge 
House seeking a judicial decree that 
his children were to be reared as Cath- 
olics. He also asked for their custody 
although he did not question the fitness 
of their mother to care for them. 

Judge House awarded custody to the 
mother and ruled that she could not be 
legally held to her pre-marital pact. 
“The law is absolutely impartial in mat 
ters of religion,” Judge House declared. 
“A court will not take a child’s religious 
education into its own hands short of 
circumstances amounting to unfitness of 
the custodian.” 
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for the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
125th. Beechwoods Presbyterian 
Church, Falls Creek, R. D. 1, Penn- 


syivania (the Reverend William A. Roul- 
ston, pastor). 

110th. First Presbyterian Church, Bu- 
chanan, Michigan (the Reverend Robert 
y, Gouwens, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Ashland, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Walter Wenhold, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Toledo, 
lowa (the Reverend John H. Middents, 
Jr, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Browns- 
ville, Oregon (the Reverend Fred L. 
Swanson, pastor). 

85th. Dalton City Presbyterian 
Church, Dalton City, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Thomas A. Madison, pastor). As 
a part of the observance, the congrega- 
ton began construction of a new edu- 
cation unit. 

80th. The St. Cloud Presbyterian 
Church, West Orange, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Harry W. Foot, pastor). 

75th. Madeira Presbyterian Church, 
Madeira, Ohio (the Reverend Robert E. 
Eversull, pastor). 

Bethany Presbyterian Church, South 
Chester, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr. 
Stephen Benko, pastor). 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, Ak- 
ron, Colorado (the Reverend Glenn M. 
House, pastor). 

65th. Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Dr. Alvin O. Carlson, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Col- 
eraine, Minnesota (the Reverend Paul 
Hunter Francisco, pastor). 

The Mukilteo Presbyterian Church, 
Mukilteo, Washington (the Reverend 
William F. Kuykendall, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Argyle Presbyterian Church, Colches- 
ter, Illinois (Mr. William J. Tammen, 
student supply), of a new manse. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas (the Reverend Dr. Frank L. 
Rearick, pastor), of an education build- 
ing. 

First Presbyterian Church, Kerkhov- 
en, Minnesota (the Reverend L. C. 
Smith, pastor), of a new sanctuary, 

Lindenwood Chapel, St. Charles Pres- 
byterian Church, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri (the Reverend 
Thomas C. Cannon, pastor). 

Nelson Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri (the Reverend W. R. 
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Steinmeier, pastor). Highlight of the ob- 
servance was the dedication of a new 
sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Axtell, Ne- 
braska (the Reverend John Warning, 
pastor), of the remodeled sanctuary and 
a new education unit. 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, of a new li- 
brary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Rockaway, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Andrew AIl- 
lison McElwee, pastor), of a new church 
school building. The dedication program 
was held in connection with the observ- | 
ance of the Bicentennial Anniversary of| 
the church. 

The Barre Center Presbyterian 
Church, R. D. 2, Albion, New York (the 
Reverend Hugh Outterson, pastor), of 
an extension, and the redecorated sanc- | 
tuary. 
Central Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (the Reverend J. Curtis Hod- 
gens, pastor), of the remodeled church. 

Tri-City Presbyterian Church, Myrtle 
Creek, Oregon (the Reverend J. Elbert 
Nash, pastor), of a new church. | 

Forest Grove Community Church, | 
Presbyterian, Coraopolis, Pedeietvent | 
(the Reverend David Mitchell Thomp- | 
son, pastor), of a new first unit contain- | 
ing a sanctuary and classrooms. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (the Reverend Malvin H. 
Herlache, pastor), of a new manse and 
the remodeled church chancel. In addi- 
tion, the grant mortgage on the church 
was burned. 








GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Bethel, 
Kansag (the Reverend Eldred C. Kui- 
zenga, pastor), for a new sanctuary and 
facilities for an educational program. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky (the Reverend James W. 
Angell, pastor), for a new plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan (the Reverend J. Ken- 
neth Cutler, pastor), for a new church. 

The Presbyterian Church, Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend George H. 
Wright, pastor), for a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Tulia, 
Texas (the Reverend Lewis Koerselman, 
pastor), for a new education building. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 
St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church, Hays- 
ville, Kansas (the Reverend Roy F. Ray, 
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What are you stopping 
here for? 





The grass is never greener than 
the fairway Sunday morning! 
Then—suddenly the bells call out, 
“Stop—you’re just in time .. .” 
Sheepishly—or gratefully—two 
souls hear . . . and heed. Coinci- 
dence? Never in this world! 
For the story of how an 
electronic “miracle” can 
— inexpensively —bring 
the ministry of majestic 
carillon bell music to 
those you serve, write: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
1750 University Ave. « Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”* 
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SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 








Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles. Write for details. 

Department 156-F 


AMERICAN No ago og 


SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

















pastor). 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Service 40 the Church 1957 
cox sons & VINING, Inc. 


Clergy 
New Vouk 10, MY. 











YOU can raise 
; MONEY with s 





RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 


| If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
| Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat soles GUARANTEED! 





| Write us for your 


FREE SAMPLE 


and full particulars 











RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. bep:. 112 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 











RAISING FUNDS? 





you can’t 
go wrong 
with... 









U.S. PAT NO. 2178965 


eA proven fund raiser — hundreds 
or thousands already sold 

eln demand — everyone that sees 
them wants them ; e 

: eUseful—clothes will not slip o 

for free literature and hangers—no shoulder creases 

sample. or rust marks. 


JAMES E. ST. JOHN CO. 


Dept. 16, 2511 W. York St., Phila. 32, Pa. 


Retails for $1.00 pkg. 
of a doz. You make 2 
handsome profit. Write 








FLASH! 


WHAT ARE YOU TRAINED TO DO? 
Personne! are needed in these key positions 
DIETITIANS 
New Mexico, Georgia, No. Carolina, Utah, Calif., 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Georgia, Alaske 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Georgia, So. Carolina, Mississippi, Utah, Alaska, Cuba 
OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Secretory—Georgia 
Office; Adult Program—Georgia 
Receptionist-Secretary—Alaska 


Ariz. 


oT 
Ass't. Superintendent-Director of Student Activities 
Arizono 
Teacher of Spanish-French-German—No. Carolina 
Also Librarians, Nurses, Housemothers 
For further information, please contact Dept 


of 
Missionary Personnel, Presbyterian Bos “ of National 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





WANTED: ASSISTANT MINISTER 


Presbyterian church of 1500 members in central 
Illinois city of 90,000. Emphasis upon parish calling. 
Assistant shares administrative responsibilities with 
pastor, assists in worship services, occupies pulpit 
about ten times per year, and is free to accept one 
outside preaching engagement each month. Box 101, 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS § 





i In Steel or Wood = 
——~ FOLDING TABLES | 
iWs\ pre low DIRECT T PRICE / 
| 
J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
fT 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 









Count on the advertising in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
to bring you 


news, information and ideas 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


U.S. ARMY HONORS MISSIONARY 

A group of about 150 missionaries 
and American servicemen were present 
recently at a weekly meeting of the 
Back-Home Christian Fellowship in 
Seoul, Korea. One of those present was 
Miss Olivette R. Swallen, who has 
served in Korea for many years under 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Surprise 
feature of the program was the presen- 
tation of a citation to “Aunt Ollie,” as 
she is known to hundreds of servicemen, 
by the Eighth United States Army. The 
citation read, in part: “Miss Olivette R. 
Swallen is cited for meritorious services 
as Educational Missionary with the Pres- 
byterian Mission, Seoul, Korea, during 
the period December, 1955, to March 
15, 1957. During this period Miss Swal- 
len selflessly dedicated herself to pro- 
viding religious guidance and fellowship 
to American servicemen. She has enter- 
tained more than 300 American service- 
men in her home and guided more than 
1,600 retreatants frorn the Eighth Army 
Chaplain Leadership School on tours of 
| the religious and cultural points of in- 
|terest in the city of Seoul. A superior 
linguist, Miss Swallen assisted many 
servicemen in the adoption of mixed- 
blood babies and has served as a liaison 
between many military units and the 
orphanages which they support. .. .” 
The citation was signed by Andrew T. 
McAnsh, Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Acting Chief of Staff. 


NEWS OF COLLEGES 

Announcement was made last month 
of the appointment of Dr. William Bar- 
nett Guerrant as Acting President of 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Dr. 
Guerrant agreed to assume the duties 
until the election of a successor to Dr. 
Walter A. Groves, who has accepted the 
presidency of Abadan Institute of 
Technology in Abadan, Iran. 


@ Eighty Southern California Protes- 
tant ministers, including Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Episcopalians, were dinner guests re- 
cently of President Arthur G. Coons of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Purpose of the meeting was to 
develop closer understanding between 
college and clergy by acquainting the 
guests with the school’s academic and 
religious program and its plans for the 
future. The college is‘seeking a Fund for 
Education in the Natural Sciences, in- 





cluding mathematics, in the amount of 
$2,200,000. Purposes of the fund jp. 
clude the erection of a new building fy 
biology and chemistry; rearranging and 
re-equipping of portions of the presen 
science building; and many other im. 
provements in the college’s program. 


@ Dr. Rufus Patterson Perry, adminis 
trative dean and vice-president of Lang 
ston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
has been elected president of Johnson€, 
Smith University, Charlotte, North Car. 
olina. He will begin his duties on July |, 
succeeding J. W. Seabrook, retired head 
of Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
who served as acting president since the 
death of President Hardy Liston in 
October. 


CONTEST WINNERS ANNOUNCED 

The International Society of Chris 
tian Endeavor recently announced the 
winners of the sixth annual Albert H. 
Diebold Awards in the 1957 Citizenship 
Contest. Winners were selected on the 
basis of “A Letter to My Congressman’ 
or “A Letter to My M.P.” (for Canadian 
entrants) on the subject, “I Speak for 
Christian Citizenship” and a record 
the contestant’s citizenship activities 
Among the award recipients were Car 
olyn Ann Arnold, a member of Lisbon 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas, whe 
took top honors in Division B; Walter 
Baker, second place winner in Division 
B, who has been active in Westminster 
Fellowship in his home town of Colum- 
bia, Kentucky; Cormac H. Ryan, third 
place Division B winner, a member of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Yonkers, New York. 

Other winners from Presbyterian 
U.S.A. churches include Mary I. Beatty, 


Covington, Ohio; James U. Spring, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland; Sunny La 
Peer, Columbus, New Mexico; and 


James Humphreys, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


FUNDS DRIVE OVERSUBSCRIBED 

A funds drive with a goal of $300,000, 
undertaken early this year by the Pres- 
bytery of Toledo, Ohio, concluded 
recently with subscriptions _ totaling 
$307,000. Purpose of the drive was 
threefold: (1) the purchase of a 140- 
acre youth camp in Onsted, Michigan; 
(2) the establishment of a revolving 
fund to aid new churches in the pres 
bytery; and (3) the establishment of the 
office of presbytery executive. Young 
people of the forty-five church presby- 
tery will begin using the camp this 
summer, 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Father Schoelermann Knows Best 


KRONBERG 1M Taunus, Germany—In 
this tranquil, Hessian village hidden 
among the Taunus hills, an American 
feels no strangeness. You see, television 
has come to Germany, and its impact 
has been profound. Here at the World 
Conference on Christian Broadcasting, 
two 21-inch sets have been installed 
in the Sitzung for delegates. Viewing 
them from night to night, we have had 
a chance to compare European tele- 
vision with our own. The similarity, to 
say the least, is remarkable. 

The German network, Fernsehen, has 
is own brand of quiz show called 





Roy McKay (1.) chats with Klaus von Bis- 
marck at World Conference on Chris- 
tian Broadcasting, held in Germany. 


‘Verdoppeln Oder Vierlieren” (“Double 
or Nothing”). Popular music programs 
are offered nightly; and the way a Ger- 
man band jazzes up “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny” must be heard to be ap- 
preciated. There are newsreels, sports 
events, and drama. Among the most 
popular shows is a wholesome dramatic 
series known as “Herr Schoelermann’s 
Familie.” It looks for all the world like 
‘Father Knows Best.” At any moment 
Americans expect to see Robert Young 
step into the scene. The humor, the jams, 
and hearty reconciliations all look the 
same. 

In this country as in our own, such 
4 program owes its popularity to family 
viewing. Attending this conference is 
achurch social worker by the name of 
Klaus von Bismarck, who deftly de- 
scribes the German household’s depend- 
ence on TV. This grandson of the Iron 
Chancellor puts the case in homely 
terms: “A breakdown in the television 
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receiver would cause as much trouble 
in most families as a sudden attack of 
acute appendicitis.” 

Nor is televiewing limited to the well- 
to-do any more than it is in America. 
At least one-third of the laborers own 
sets; and their rate of purchase increases 
monthly. The most expensive sets, Herr 
von Bismarck reports, are to be found 
in the homes of coal miners. Indeed, 
when they lack other appliances, a fam- 
ily is still apt to own a TV set. With 
such social pressures, ownership of sets 
has doubled in a single year’s time and 
still shows no sign of abating. It is note- 
worthy that this condition obtains in 
spite of the price tag of $210 plus a $15 
annual license fee. 

All of this indicates something about 


- the astonishing economic recovery of 


this prosperous nation. Prices in West- 
ern Germany are high and firm—ask 
any tourist. Near to full employment is 
now enjoyed by the populace. Owner- 
ship of automobiles has reached an all- 
time high; coincidentally their accident 
rate is the worst in the world. 

Although there are but ten stations 
in the country (one of which is assigned 
to the U.S.A.F.) the influence of TV 
already is enormous. Newspapers carry 
full accounts of-the three hours of pro- 
gramming available daily. Television 
magazines line the newsstands. Televi- 
sion sales and services are widely ad- 
vertised. 

The one subject that rates slight at- 
tention in TV programming happens to 
be theévery concern of this conference, 
viz., bringing modern man to Christian 
life. When Dr. Roy McKay, who heads 
the religious broadcasting of the British 
Broadcasting Company, related how 
its telecasts have occasionally pitted 
agnostics against Christians in order to 
give the enemies of faith a voice, Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller replied that he wished 
the Protestant cause in Germany had 
some enemies. “Traditional Christianity 
is not regarded as any real danger to 
social or cultural ideas either in Western 
or Eastern Germany,” he said. Ninety 
per cent of the German population is 
baptized; but only five to ten per cent at- 
tend church. German churchmen con- 
tend that the pursuit of materialism may 
well become the actual religion of the 
people. As I said at the outset, the Amer- 
ican feels no strangeness here. 

—J. C. Wynn 





SHOP BY MAIL 


Presbyterian Life recommends 


this easy way to order things not generally avail- 
able—New or unusual gifts—Things useful about 
the home. 


These firms agree to handle your orders promptly. 
Enclose payment with order—no C.O.D.’s. Non- 
personalized purchases may be returned within 
seven days for refund. 
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Po} wes: . 

Quality louvre shutters for windows, 
doors, room dividers, screens, exterior. 
First grade sugar pine, mortise and 
tenon joints. Door panels 16” x 80” 
as low as $10. Full information from 
Carabao Special Products Co., Dept. P2, 
2750 Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif. 





“Wolverine” sleeping bag weighs only 
9 lbs., affords greater warmth. Foam 
cannot bunch or pack. Odorless, insect 
and mold proof, non-allergic. Can be 
washed or dry cleaned. $26.95. Catalog. 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., Dept. PL, 723 
N.W. 18th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 





A clean haul for barbecue chefs. Let the 
Charcoal Caddy do all the dirty work 
for only $6.95. Holds up to 12 lbs. 
Heavy gauge steel for lifetime use. 
16”x13”x8”. Scoop hangs from its own 
hook, ready to dig in. EWI, Inc., Dept. 
PL, P. O. Box 1747, Salem, Oregon. 
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WHAT IS 
A CHRISTIAN FUNERAL? 


(Continued from page 16) 


purest Palestrina music: 

The strife is o'er, the battle 

done; 

The victory of life is won, 

The song of triumph has begun, 

Alleluia! 

Following the apostolic benediction, 
the congregation rises as the casket is 
prepared for removal from the church. 
When the bearers and the minister be- 
gin to move to the rear of the church, 
the organist immediately leads into “The 
Hallelujah Chorus” from The Messiah, 
full organ. We simply do not proclaim 
by the voice of the organ anything less 
than the New Testament message: “And 
he shall reign forever and ever.” 

These three selections are played at 
every funeral service. Combining great 
music with Biblical theology, they are 
familiar to the congregation through 
frequent use in morning worship. They 
set the tone and sustain the triumphant 
mood of Christian faith throughout the 
service. 


Shall there be 
congregational singing? 

If the group gathered in the church 
is small, a hymn may be weakly strug- 
gled through, with little spiritual uplift 
for anyone. On the other hand, the 
hearty singing of the great hymns of 
the faith can be both worthy worship 
and therapy for the soul. Only let the 
hymns be those of triumphant faith, and 
not the lame gospel songs, falsely so- 
called. Consider the spiritual experience 
of a company of Christians, gathered in 
the church, and singing Isaac Watts’s 
strong hymn: 

Our God, our Help in ages past, 

Our Hope for years to come, 

Be thou our Guard while life 

shall last, 
And our eternal Home. 

If the service is held in spring or 
summer, could anything be lovelier than 
the Silesian folk song we learned in our 
earliest years? 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature, 

O thou of God and man the Son, 

Thee will I cherish, thee will 

I honor, 

Thou, my soul's Glory, Joy, 

and Crown. 

The funeral procession sometimes 
winds through the open countryside as 
it travels to a distant cemetery. What 
purer lines can lift up our hearts than 
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the second verse of the hymn we have 
just been singing in the church? 
Fair are the meadows, fairer 
still the woodlands, 
Robed in the blooming garb 
of spring: 
Jesus is fairer, Jesus is 
purer, 
Who makes the woeful heart 
to sing. 

Three other hymns, known to every 
congregation and well suited to a fu- 
neral service, are “The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is,” “O Saviour, Precious 
Saviour,” and “Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah.” All confess our ultimate trust 
in him who died and rose again. 

To sing or not to sing is a decision 
to be made in the light of several fac- 
tors. But if we do decide to worship God 
with a hymn, let it be worthy music, 
let it be Biblical, and let it be a hymn 
vibrant with faith and trust. The great 
music of the church is the worship of 
God which honors the dead and sustains 
the living. 

If the family decides to have a solo- 
ist or the choir sing a selection, it should 
be a passage from the Bible, set to good 
music, We simply must get away from 
music of the “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where” variety, which could be sung 
in a Buddhist temple. There are weak 
and sentimental numbers-for the choir 
which only call attention to the be- 
reaved’s broken hearts, of which we are 
already aware. But when the choir sings 
the Bach choral “Now Let Every Tongue 
Adore Thee,” the bereaved are lifted 
above the contemplation of their grief, 
which is their greatest need. “Come 
Unto Him” from The Messiah centers 
faith where the center is, in Jesus Christ, 
and in his gracious promise to the weary 
of heart. 

Above all, let the funeral service cen- 
ter our attention on those spiritual reali- 
ties which death cannot dissolve. Noth- 
ing can separate the Christian from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. In the church we learned this 
truth of the New Testament. In the 
church therefore let us worship and 
praise God for this faith when death 
has occurred. When you withdraw from 
the church, reverently following the 
body of your beloved, and hear the 
Hallelujah Chorus swelling in triumph 
from the organ, lift up your hearts. For 
it is our deepest assurance that those 
who have departed this life in faith 
are looking upon Him who is, 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 

And he shall reign, forever, and ever, 

Hallelujah! 





WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 
(Continued from page 7) 

fill. . . .” Here is the rescue of they 
good intentions by the yielding of thei 
selves to the Love that can fulfill th 
“vow and covenant between they 
made.” 

There follows the commission tha 
pronounces the couple husband an 
wife, “according to the Ordinance ¢ 
God, and the law of the State: in th 
name of the Father, and of the Sq 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 


lil 

There still remains before the bene 
diction one short phrase uttered by th 
minister as he places his hands ove 
those the couple joined together, “Whon 
therefore God hath joined together, l¢ 
no man put asunder.” 

This is the emphasis on perseverance. 
Let no man put asunder indeed. Mos 
marriages today are put asunder fw 
more by one or both of the individuak 
involved rather than by a third party. 
Marriages atrophy far more by lack 
home nutrition than by alienation ¢ 
affection. How many marriages fail sin- 
ply because husband and wife do ne 
work at them, and do not keep working 
at them? Remember the sign placed m 
a back road in Georgia, “Choose you 
rut carefully. You'll be in it for a long 
time.” If a couple “settles down” mar 
itally, the partners must make sure i 
does not become a rut of complacency. 
Life has a way of moving, and if persons 
sit still it can move away from them. So 
the wedding service's closing enjoinder 
urges the husband and wife to wor 
constantly at their marriage, to work a 
it with the devotion befitting the highest 
vocation God has bestowed upon map- 
kind. 

The conference was over. The young 
couple rose and shook hands, and after 
a few words left the study. As the mit 
ister put away his book and started to 
leave, he thought, with a smile, of the 
groom’s parting remark, “I never real 
ized the wedding service gives so much 
good advice. This evening was work 
everything.” And the minister agreed 
It is worth everything to find the secrets 
of the life which “God hath joined.” 
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By Oren Arnold 


Back again in our summer home at 
Laguna Beach, the family is impressed 
anew by the lavish beauty of California’s 
flowers and verdure in general. Throw 
some seeds out the door at breakfast 
here, and go pick your bouquet for din- 
ner. Eucalyptus trees vie with the palms 
in trying to touch the sky. Incredibly 
brilliant bougainvillea blossoms blanket 
the roofs, festoon the terraces. The color 
is endless, the fragrance an exaltation. 
You easterners may not know that Cali- 
fornians who express a desire to go to 
heaven are called traitors. 


I am just back from Detroit. Have 
you any idea how wonderful that city 
is? Major difference between it and our 


‘western cities is that out here the sport 


shirts are much louder. Saw an all-black 
car while there, too; it was a curiosity. 
° & o 

Swung into the back country and 
heard this delightful true-story-of-the- 
month. Seems that Uncle Hiram, deacon 
in a rural church, went to the big city 
Presbyterian tabernacle and came home 
praising the fine anthems he had heard. 

“What’s an anthem?” his good wife 
demanded. 

“Well now, honey,” he explained, “if 
I say to you, “Tildy, we need rain,’ that 
wouldn’t be no anthem. But it would 
be an anthem if I said ‘Mab-til-I-l-ldah, 
Matilda-Matilda, we the farmers, we 
the far-ar-ar-AR-ar-mers, yes we the 
farmers need, need, need, yes surely we 
nee-e-e-e-eed, we the farmers need, ne- 
-e-ed rain, rain, RAIN, RAIN, we need 
rain we surely need ra-a-a-a-a-a-ain. 
Ah-h-h-men.” 

° o 7 

My wife’s brother’s family is with us 

-three uninhibited Cub Scouts from 
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Texas. Friends, it is a mistake to visit 
in-laws in February and carelessly say, 
“You fellows must come to see us this 
summer.” If science could only harness 
the energy latent in ten-year-old cubs, 
we wouldn’t need atomic power. 
o 2 a 

Long-time tests and statistics show 

that a drinking driver is 55 times as 


dangerous as a non-drinking motorist. 
= oe o 


Parroting the Bible is common. But 
to be able to say “This I believe,” and 
to say it with confidence, is a rare thing. 

2 o — 

Faith is not synonymous with blind 
acceptance. Faith is a result of conse- 
crated study and questioning. 

o Qo a 

“It’s easy to pick out the best people,” 

says Jack McInnes. “In fact they'll help 


you do it.” 
e 2 2 


There is no double standard in Prot- 
estant Christianity—one for the ordained 
leaders, and one for the laity or ordinary 
folk. We are all priests, with equal right 
to approach God, equal responsibility in 
serving him. 

& bod o 

Stop worrying about the future of 
America. Jessica Thomas, a_ high 
schooler of rare poise and beauty, read 
the scripture in our magnificent sanctu- 
ary one recent Sunday. Jan Sessions, 
equally lovely, played her violin. Larry 
Betts talked, and Paul Winslow gave a 
prayer of great depth and devotion. All 
of us oldsters were impressed, for those 
talented leaders are but seventeen-years 
old. They alone could counterbalance a 
whole city-full of “delinquency.” 

a ° 2 


“A poet must use his imagination,” 
that speaker told us at Men’s Club meet- 


ing. “He must imagine that people will | 


read his poems.” 


a cd a 


My sociological studies at the beach | 


reveal that there are two kinds of fisher- 
men—those who fish for sport, and those 


who catch something. 
o 2 & 


Happiest thing about most of our 
“popular” songs is that they are not 


popular very long. 
cod cod 2 


Priceless tip to parents of shy chil- 
dren: courage flows from encourage- 


ment. 
2 2 2 


Our mile-a-minute vine really is. 
Planted it only six weeks ago, and now 
I may have to spend the summer cut- 
ting it back. Only thing I know of that 
grows as fast as children. 


give 

your home 
one floor 
convenience 


with a HomeLIFT 
Residence Elevator 


The highly desirable 
“‘one-floor” plan is yours 
in your own home with 

a Home LIFT. 

Easily installed and 
popularly priced. 

my Write for illustrated 
literature. 


SHEPARD 
WARNER 


ELEVATOR CO. 


5045 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- 

ioning, flesh color, 

superior moleskin 

to any =e or shape 

and apply. At Drug, 

Shoe, partment. 

5-10¢ stores. 








MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
in exquisite pastel colors. 
“ Grip-Neat makes wire hon- 
gers useful and glamorous. 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 














PEWS, PULPIT& CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 





THE POWER 
OF THE SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 14) 


the day of Pentecost can mean to us. 


The Holy Spirit as wind 

Another symbol of Pentecost was “a 
sound . . . from heaven like the rush 
of a mighty wind.” 

We do not feel air when it is standing 
still. But we can hear and feel it when 
a concentration strikes one spot. God’s 
regular workings we take so much for 
granted that we do not see them. The 
natural is the everyday miraculous; the 
supernatural is the unusual miraculous. 

There is no miracle recorded in the 
Bible, or in all the wonder books of all 
the world’s religions, as startlingly mi- 
raculous as the birth of a baby. Here on 
the earth appears a brand-new person- 
ality. Its ego is not a subdivision of its 
parents’ selves—it is a creation out of 
nothing. Science can no more explain 
this wonder than a person can paint a 
picture by ringing bells—science does 
not operate in that realm at all. 

If we saw a completely furnished 
house rise up out of the ground, we 
would call it a miracle. But that is a 
simnle thing compared with what a par- 
ent witnesses when he watches his chil- 
dren grow up into their distinct selves. 

We would count it a miracle if some- 
one pointed at a river and made it run 
uphill. How much more awesome it is to 
see the way the goodness in people 
makes them go directly opposite to every 
natural pull. Self-preservation we can 
understand, but how do we explain self- 
sacrifice? Immorality is as easy to ex- 
plain as drifting with the current, but 
how do we explain idealism? 

It is the daily miracle of God that 
gives us life, that keeps us going, that in 
our conscience gives us orders from 
clear outside this world. 

The Holy Spirit was not born at Pen- 
tecost. He is God. He has always been 
in the hearts of all men everywhere. But 
at Pentecost some special evidences of 
his power, like the movement of a gust 
of air in a room, became manifest. 

Do we have those special evidences 
in our churches? We need to dread that 
we may be like the disciples between 
Ascension Day and Pentecost. We be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ; we look back to 
him with gratitude; we love to tell each 
other about what he said and did—just 
as the disciples in the upper room no 
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doubt were doing all that week. But is 
the special power that he promised 
really stirring in our midst? Are ours 
post-Pentecost congregations? 

Are our churches Spirit-filled, per- 
forming real miracles in changing lives, 
lifting the beaten, bringing healing to 
the society around us? Do people who 
come among us get the impression of a 
rushing mighty wind—of something real 
and powerful moving in our midst? 

When a sailboat is becalmed, a sun- 
burned, unhappy crew may flail away 
with oars for hours and only get it to 
move a little way. But let a late wind 
come up and fill the sail, and with great 
relief the aching rowers put down their 
oars and let the vast, invisible power 
take them where they want to go. 

When we forget about Pentecost, we 
struggle and strain—worried about our 
health, tense about our daily work, up- 
set about our families. But the promise 
is that we may live by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. There is a strength to be 
added to our own. 


The Holy Spirit as fire 

Air, which ordinarily we do not no- 
tice, becomes visible when fire makes it 
luminous. 

I have thought often of what Baron 
von Hiigel told Rufus Jones as they were 
saying good-by. The old man, who was 
one of the foremost philosophers and 
mystics of Europe, said that before any- 
one can be canonized as a saint, four 
conditions must be fulfilled: he must 
have been loyal to the faith, heroic, pos- 
sessed of unusual powers, and radiant. 
The old Baron raised his hands as high 
as he could reach and said, “They may 
possibly be wrong about those first three 
conditions, but they are gloriously right 
about that fourth condition—a saint must 
be radiant.” 

Come to think of it, every Christian I 
know whose religion seems to be a vital 
thing has that quality of radiance. Think 
of your own list. Recall right now the 
people about whom you would say, “She 
is a real Christian” or “He really lives his 
religion.” Don’t you get the strong im- 
pression of a sort of glow as you think of 
such a person? That is the very quality 
artists have tried to convey by painting 
a halo or a nimbus of light about saints. 

Looking back to the scene on the day 
of Pentecost, when Jesus sent the gift of 
the Spirit to his disciples, the narrator 
remembered how the disciples looked 
and said there were “tongues like as of 
fire, . . . on each one of them.” 

That is exactly what happens when 
anyone begins to live in the power of the 


Spirit. I have seen it happen to peopk 
for whom religion becomes a vital thing 
They seem to get a sort of radiance. 

If life has gone dull for you, by the 
power of the Spirit you can get the glow, 
If you have been walking in the dark, if 
there has been a sort of coldness in your 
heart, that is not what God intended 
when he put you on this earth. 

In the Middle Ages, when they used 
to celebrate church holidays with mag. 
nificent pageants, the church in Flor 
ence, Italy, planned a glorious spectacle 
for Pentecost. One year the ambitious 
manager was just a bit too successful in 
his realism. When the tongue of flame 
descended, they caught the painted 
backdrops, the stage was set on fire, and 
then the whole church burned down. 

May the Holy Spirit bring such a 
glow, such a radiance to our lives, that 
our whole church may blaze, so that 
throughout our communities and _ this 


world the fire may be felt. 


The Bible repeatedly speaks of living 
“by the power of the Holy Spirit.” It is 
the way Christians are supposed to live. 
That is what Pentecost means. Those 
who do live every day in the power of 
the Spirit will find that it is for them 
vitality like a deep breath of fresh air, 
and force like the rush of a mighty wind, 
and radiance like a flame of fire. 





Radio and TV 
Broadcasts 


Eugene Carson Blake hosts 
dance and drama series on “Fron- 
tiers of Faith” in June. Discus- 
sions of these programs follow 
in July. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (eprT). 


Bible questions and answers fea- 
tured on “Pilgrimage,” ABC ra- 
dio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 
P.M. (EDT). 


Color-filmed series on television 
for children “Off to Adventure” 
features series of Indian Ameri- 
cans and Japan. 

Check with your local station. 
Let your stations know you ap- 
preciate these broadcasts—pub- 
licize. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Fern Simms 
Next Time Rounp 


Bill, Jack, and Lenny raced down the 
sidewalk and onto the playground. The 
three boys headed straight for the rings 
that swirled around a center pole. 

“Wait until the little kids get off,” 
called Bill. 

“I see three empty rings,” said Jack. 
“Come on.” With that he grabbed a 
ring and Lenny grabbed another. Their 
long legs galloped around, and the rings 
flew faster and faster. The small chil- 
dren shrieked, half in fear, half in glee. 

Bill bit his lip. They did it every time. 
Not only Jack and Lenny—but most all 
the older boys always forgot about the 
younger ones. 

“Slow up, fellows,” he yelled. His 
words were too late. He heard a shriek 
and saw a flash of red. The little girl 
in the red dress lost her grip and tum- 
bled to the ground. 

Bill darted over, grabbed her by the 
shoulders, and dragged her back from 
the swinging feet of the other children. 
Now Jack and Lenny tried desperately 
to slow down. 

The three boys gathered around the 
sobbing child as Bill washed her scraped 
knees at the water fountain. 

“Tll carry her home,” offered Lenny, 
looking worried. 

“Is she O.K.?” asked Jack, his face 
frowning. 

“She’s O.K., I guess,” said Bill. They 
carried her home, and on the way back 
Jack blurted out, “It was an accident. 
We didn’t mean it.” _. 

“I know it,” said Bill, shoving his 
hands deep into his pockets. 

“Well then, don’t be sore,” said Lenny. 
“We'll be careful from now on.” 

“Tm not sore.” Bill kicked at the dirt. 
“It's just that there had to be an accident 
before we're careful. We're bigger, so 
we should look out for the little ones.” 

“Yeah, but the playground is for us 
too,” said Lenny. “We'd never be on the 
tings if we waited until everyone else 
was off.” 

“We can take turns,” said Bill. 

“Who'd live up to it?” asked Lenny. 
“There’s no grown-up around to watch.” 

“We don’t need anyone to supervise,” 
said Bill. “We'll talk to all the children 
who come here. We'll have a rule. When 
the smaller children have the rings, the 
bigger ones’ll wait until the next ride. 
It will work if the three of us live up 
to it.” 
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“We'll live up to it,” promised Lenny. 
“Hey, there’s an empty ring—” 

“Next time round, fella—next time 
round,” cautioned Jack. 

Lenny grinned. “Next time round.” 


They told everyone about ithe new 
rule, and for two weeks the system 
worked fine. Then one day there was 
trouble at the park. 

A new boy, a big, husky fellow with 
broad shoulders, hopped on the rings 
with the younger children. 

“Get off,” cried a small boy. “It’s not 
your turn.” 

The boy just laughed. “Try and get 
me off.” 

“Wise guy,” mumbled Lenny. “Let's 
knock him off.” 

“Looks like a bully,” said Jack. “Looks 
like he could lick any one of us.” 

“Well, I'll get hold of him,” said 
Lenny. 

“No.” Bill grabbed Lenny’s arm. 
“Hold on. We don’t want any rough 
stuff.” 

The boy heard, and sneered, “That's 


right, sonny boy. No rough stuff. There’d 
better not be.” 

Bill's face burned. The small children 
stood around waiting to see what would 
happen. “Can't we get on?” they begged. 
They were used to looking up to the 
bigger boys. 

“We can't let him get away with 
this,” muttered Lenny. “The little ones 
think we'll keep things fair.” 

“Yes, they're watching to see what 
we're going to do,” said Bill. “That's 
one reason we can’t gang up on him. 
Not that way, anyway. We'd be like a 
gang. Then he’d get a gang, and where 
would it end?” 

“Where will it end anyway?” Jack 
asked gloomily. 

“We could gang up in a different 
way,” said Bill. He called the children 
to the side. “Come on. Let him have it 
to himself until he’s tired of it. We'll 
play a game of ball.” 

They drifted off without enthusiasm, 
but soon became interested in the ball 
game and forgot the bully. From the 
corner of his eye Bill saw the new boy 
get off the rings. He kicked at the dirt, 
then he threw a couple of stones in the 
air. “He’s bored already,” thought Bill. 

It wasn’t long before the boy inched 
over to them. 

“Can I play?” he asked. 

“What's the matter? Lonesome?” said 
Lenny. 

“It’s not that,” said the boy defiantly. 
But he wasn’t fooling anyone. It wasn’t 
much fun having the whole playground 
to yourself. 

Now Bill turned to him. “We'd like 
to have you join us, but we have a rule 
around here, and you don’t seem to like 
rules. We all stick to our rule, and it 
works out very well that way.” 

“What's the rule?” asked the boy. 

“We take turns on the rides,” said 
Bill. “When the small children are on 
the rings, we stay off and wait our turn. 
And what's more, we like it that way.” 

The boy dug his toe into the dirt. 
“Guess that’s not such a bad idea—I'm 
new around here.” 

Bill held out his hand. “I'm Bill Hop- 
kins. Glad to know you.” 

“Hank Morgan,” said the boy. “Tell 
the little ones—I'll go by the rules.” 

Lenny nudged Jack. “Well, what do 
you know. Guess we can handle any 
trouble at the park.” 
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Well, perhaps, if you want to be strictly literal. 


And yet, when she reaches college age will she be too 
late? Too late to get the kind of higher education 
so vital to her future and to the future of her country? 


It all depends. 


There is in the United States today a growing threat to 
the ability of our colleges to produce thinking, well- 
informed graduates. That threat is composed of several 
elements: an inadequate salary scale that is 

steadily reducing the number of qualified people who 
choose college teaching as a career; classrooms and 
laboratories already overcrowded; and a pressure for 
enrollment that will double by 1967. 


The effects of these shortcomings can become extremely 
serious. Never in our history has the need for educated 
leadership been so acute. The problems of business, 
government and science grow relentlessly more complex, 
the body of knowledge more mountainous. 

The capacity of our colleges—all colleges— 

to meet these challenges is essential not only 

to the cultural development of our children but 

to the intellectual stature of our nation. 


In a very real sense, our personal and national progress 
depends on our colleges. They must have more support 
in keeping pace with their increasing importance to society. 


Help the colleges or universities of your choice. Help them 
plan for stronger faculties and expansion. The returns 
will be greater than you think. 





For leaflet about the 41 colleges re- , 

lated to the Presbyterian Church in = Ee Cae 
the U. S. A., write to Division of 

Higher Education, PL-809 Witherspoon 

Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. KEEP IT SmIOHT (™ 
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